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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES'AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS—-BANK HOLIDAY, Monpay 
Next, August 2nd,—Miss Marriott, Mdme Patey, Miss Bessie Richards, 
Mr Maybrick, Mr Howard Reynolds Popular programme arran 
—— for the occasion. WEDNESDAY, Classical Night. Fripay, Ballad 
ht, Conductor—Mr F. H, Cowen, assisted b by Mr A. Burnerr. Doors open 
aso, commence at 8. Box Office open from 10 to 5 daily. 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
September 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1880. 
Principal Singers :— 





Mdme ALBANI, 
Miss DE FONBLANQUE, 
AND 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS. 
Mr EDWARD LLOYD, 
AND Signor GHILBERTI, 
Mr FRANCIS, anp 
Mr JOSEH MAAS. Mr SANTLEY. 
Full particulars at Mr Nest’s, Westgate Street, Gloucester. 
“ ALICE, war Apt at Lon ‘THE rae mea " and 
\ R JOHN CROSS. will ie “ALICE, WHERE ART 
4 THOU ?” “THE MESSAGE,” and “WHY DID I LOVE HER?” (com- 


posed for him by Henry Ponret) during Mdme Vassili’s Provincial Tour, 
commencing August 9 9th. 


| Mdme PATEY, 

Miss HILDA WILSON, 
Miss WAKEFIELD, anv 

| Miss DAMIAN, 

| 

| 


Mr FREDERICK KING, 





“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
) R VERNON RIGRY will sing “ ALICE, WHERE ART 


THOU ?” at Birmingham, August 2nd; and at Messrs Gatti’s Concerts, 
at Covent Garden, August 5th. 


| OME and EDUCATION for LITTLE BOYS.—A Lady 


offers the above to those seeking a HAPPY HOME with Careful Training 
for their Ciuiildren. Inclusive Terms Thirty Guineas per annum. The highest 
references. Address—‘‘ Principat,” 48, Richmond Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush 
Green, W. 

UST PUBLISHED, PSALM 130, ‘Out of the deep,” for 
Tenor Solo and Chorus. Suitable for Choral Societies or as an Anthem. 
Vocal Score, 8vo. Price 1s.—Also, Organ Solo, “‘AVE MARIA,” Price, net, 

1s. 6d. Composed by E. Bunnerr, Mus, D., Cantab. 

London: Nove.to, Ewer & Go., Berners Street, W. 
TO ORGANISTS. 

HE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of Satine 


Volumes containing an average of Thirty Pages each, full Music size, 











0.1. Original Pieces and Arrangements... ooo F. a. 
» 2. Gavottes and Minuets of the Great ‘Masters... Dr. Spa 

» 3, Thirty-two Original Voluntaries ‘Arthur rae 
» 4. Original Pieces and Arrangements (ana Selection) ose F. Archer. 


(To be contin 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK. 
CuntnGHuam Boosry & Co., 206, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers. 


UST PUBLISHED. “PERCHE.” Romanza. Parole 
di Caro Scortt, Musica diG@. D’'Haver Zuccarpt. Price 4s. London: 
DUNCAN Davison & | 0o., 244, Regent § Street, Ww. 


Now Ready, price Is. 6d. net. PC 0. 0. Post Office, Salisbury. 


FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 


Written on the occasion of Her Majesty's Visit to Germany, gf the Voyage of the 
Empress Eugenie to Africa, in the Spring of 1380, 


“MATERNAL AFFECTION.” 


Written and Adapted to an admired and appropriate French Air, by 
JAMES MARTIN. 


J. MarttN, No, 1, Church Fields, Salisbury, Wilts. P,0.0, Post Office, Salisbury, 











““MEMORIES, SWEET AND SAD.” 


UST PUBLISHED, a New Edition of this admired Song. 
Words by Mrs M. A. Batnes. Music by W. H. Hotmes, 
“ This song might be made most effective in good hands,” 
Free by post, 2s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VOCAL DUET. 
ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Com by ALEXANDER  ecrpemcace Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


YHE TIME OF ROSES.” Song. Composed expressly 

for and sung by Mrs Osgood. Words by Txos. fom, Music by Miva 

Gourfp. Dedicited by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 

Marchioness of Lorne. Price, with co!oured Wrenliagins ® 3s, net; with plain, 
2s, London: Duncan Davison & Cou., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“This song has had special favours bestowed upon it. The composer, Mrs 
Gould, is well known for her efforts on behalf of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children at Chelsea, Concerts organized to raise funds for that — institu- 
tion by this lady have always been highly successful, and Mrs Osgood’s singi 
of “The Time of Roses” has been a feature of each entertainment, Sougueta an 
baskets of the queen of flowers were offered on more than one occasion as 
a Two settings of the song—one in A flat for soprani, and one in F for 
contraltos—can be had. Of late years amateur musicians are entering the field 
with professionals, not only as executants, but as composers,”— Literary World, 














TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 





The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


UOHN BRINSMEAD 2x cron + tn region o 


Also ea “ Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 


Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
, Amsterdam, 1869. 


AND SONS’ 


PATENT 





Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867. 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, 
nora roes SOSTRNENTE PIANOS, 
Belgium, and America. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, or on THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W 


The “ BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W.; 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES, 
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Just Published, 
NEW SONG, suneae By LASSALLE. 


“ECSTASY.” 


Words by VICTOR HUGO. 
Music by 


HECTOR SALOMON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W; 





Reprinted from ‘‘THE Musical WORLD,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC’ 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World. It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them.”— 


Atheneum, 
“OLD ENGLAND.’ 
FouR EASY AND BRILLIANT FANTASIAS ON ENGLISH AIRS, FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, 
“THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND”... .. 
“THE BRITISH GRENADIERS’ MARCH” . idee oes 
ie Sg a ee Jen, 
“THE BAY OF BISCAY” and “THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME” : 
Composed by 
RICHARD HARVEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





No. 


” 


1, 
2. 
» 3. 
4, 





Just Published. 

LA BIENVENUE REDOWA. 3s. 
LA BIENVENUE SCHOTTISCHE. 3s. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

Composed by 
W. GODFREY. 


London: Dunoan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
“ PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR.” 
Words by Mrs. EDWARD GOODLAER. 


Music by 
EVELYN WODEHOUSE. 
Price 4s. 
J London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
Trois PikcES POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
“LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... 
» ‘RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... she ot 
“ TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205) 
Composée par 


G. GARIBOLDI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 


“CYPRUS POLKA” and “CYPRUS WALTZ.” 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by RICHARD HARVEY. 
Price 3s. each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by Mary Mark Lemon, Music by IstpoRE DE Lara. Price 4s, 





“On the golden sands, on the golden sands, 

When the sun set over the sea, 

And revealed the shore of the far off lands, 
I wandered there with thee. 

We heard the flow of the ceaseless waves, 
And watched their foam-touched crest, 

And our hearts were full of m stery, 
And sweet, unfathomed rest.” 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 


Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 


Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 


Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 


39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 


All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 


the best principle with all modern improvements, 





and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments 


The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 


Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 


COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anp SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830, 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for a excellence 
e' 


ys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 


Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 


Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Puris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 











CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 


“S8PRING” ... 
“DELIGHT” 

‘‘ ANIMATION” 
“ARGUMENT” .., 
“RESIGNATION” 


“SYMPATHY” 
“REGRET”... 
‘* EMOTION” 


“ FELICITY ” 
“ BELOVED” 
“GAIETY”... . 
“ CONSOLATION ” 
“ EXULTATION ”... porno 
—_——— “ PLEADING” 


London: Duncan Davtson & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ SUPPLICATION” 
“ADMIRATION ”... 





COMPOSITIONS FOR THE Pl ANOFORTE. 
EDWARD SHARP. 


SONATA IN G@ MAJOR . ena" Bebe 
SONATA IN E MINOR ee eae Ea 
FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... 
RONDO GRAINS ao ee ee ee Teh ay . vii 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONG BY F. VON LESEN. 
“7 LOOK UNTO THE GOLDEN WEST.” Song. Words 
by Mrs E, Oaryt FLEErwoop, Music by F. Von Lesen, Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
WHE RIGHT WAY TO GO (Song of the Old Companion). 
Words and Music by FREDERICK PENNA. Price 3s. London; Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street ; where may be obtained “They named her 
— before me” and ‘‘ Days of Childhood,” Words and Music by FREDERICK 
ENNA. 














NEW DUET. 
HE RETURN OF THE ARMY. Duet for Tenor and 


Bass. Price 4s, 





Just Published. ee 
“MMHE CHEERY MARINERS.” Song. Words and Music 
by H. ©. Hitter. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 





“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Ienace Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquxz, is published 
price 4s. by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Mr Mapleson’s brief season came to an end on Satarday night 
with another ee of Boito’s Mefistofele. In the course of 
ten weeks and forty-five representations, eighteen operas have 
been given, all but two selected from the already standing repertory. 
The exceptions were La Forza del Destino and Mefistofele ; the 
first notwithstanding certain modifications introduced by Verdi 
since its production at (the old) Her Majesty’s Theatre, after the 
original St Petersburgh version, a failure—the last a signal success, 
how much of which was due to Mdme Christine Nilsson’s wonder- 
fully fine impersonation of Margaret and Helen of Troy it would 
be superfluous to state. In any case, however, that Mr Mapleson 
has made the operatic public acquainted with a new and 
thoroughly independent composer is unquestionable. The first 
to present us with Gounod’s Faust, he is now again the first to 
give us the Mefistofele of Boito ; nor in either case can the credit 
due to enterprise and sound judgment be denied him. 

That by no means all the promises of this year’s prospectus has 
been carried out is true, several artists of acknowledged repute, 
whose names were announced, not making an appearance—among 
them being Mdlles Marimon, Caroline Salla, Van Zandt, and 
Annie Louise Cary (recognized queen of American contraltos) 
—to say nothing of Fancelli, the well-known tenor, and M. 
Roudil, the French barytone, whose Rigoletto last year created so 
marked a sensation. On the other hand, the revival of Beet- 
hoven's Fidelio, made us acquainted with Mdme Eleonora Rotin- 
son, & German dramatic singer of distinguished merit, highly 
regarded in her own country; while our most promising English 
tenor, Mr Joseph Maas (a column of strength to Carl Rosa’s 
“ Operatic Company ”) made an impression by his excellent sing- 
ing as Faust, to the Margaret of Mdme Christine Nilsson, so 
marked as to cause earnest regret that circumstances (tmnecessary 
again to dwell upon) should have prevented him from strengthen- 
ing that impression as Edgardo, to the Lucia of Mdme Etelka 
Gerster—a performance looked forward to with general interest. 
Another successful début was made by Mdlle Lilli Lehmann (the 
Flosshilde, at Bayreuth, in Wagner’s Rheingold), who, first as the 
heroine of the Traviata, next in the Filina of Mignon, was 
welcomed as a new visitor of more than common ability. Mdlle 
Lehmann, nevertheless, was soon lost sight of, as was Mdlle 
Nevada, a very young American lady, who, after twice appearin 
as Amina, in La Sonnambula, vanished from the bills, follow 
just as speedily by a new tenor, Signor Benfratelli. Signor 
Ravelli, another previously unknown tenor, suddenly called upon 
to take the place of Mr Maas in Lucia, won general applause, 
subsequently renewed, although, perhaps, with less unanimous 
consent, when he assumed the character of the Duke in 
Rigoletto to the Gilda of Mdme Etelka Gerster. Signor Nan- 
netti, an Italian barytone (pur sang), proved an acquisition of 
sterling value. He and Signor Campanini represented the 
leading male characters in Mefistofele, when, after seven years’ 
repose, with a success which had been denied it at the Scala, 
Milan, it was, in a materially altered form, reproduced at the 
Teatro Communale, Bologna (October, 1875). ‘Their co-operation, 
therefore, with two such artists as Mdmes Trebelli and Nilsson in 
the leading female parts, made the cast of Boito’s work as efficient 
as could be wished, contributing in no small measure towards the 
satisfactory result. Miss Minnie (Carmen) Hauk, Mdlle Tremelli, 
Mdme Marie Roze, Signors Del Puente and Galassi, with other 
members of last years’ company, have appeared from time to 
time and* rendered good service. The secession of Sir Michael 
Costa took many by surprise, but the consequences may not in 
strict truth be recorded as disastrous. His place was filled, and 
worthily, by Signor Arditi, Mr Mapleson’s orchestral director for 
long years, who won and deserved high credit for the pains he took 
and the ability he showed in preparing (under the composer’s own 
superintendence) the opera of yi om which did so much to 
atone for previous shortcomings, and brought the season to an end, 
with what the late Alfred Bunn would have described as “a blaze 
of triumph.” Moreover, it must not be forgotten that Herr Hans 
Richter, the famous Viennese conductor, through the medium of 
four special performances of Lohengrin, taught the London operatic 
public how that mythic masterpiece should be played, listened to, 
and appreciated—in a sense strictly Wagnerian. Noone was 
better fitted to accomplish such a task than the musician whose 
commanding talent, but four years since, made the ever-to-be 





remembered Niblung Tetralogy intelligible to a vast mixed 
multitude, attracted from all parts of the civilised world to the small 
Franconian town of Bayreuth. So that the director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, it must be admitted, did all in his power to 
mitigate the disappointment likely to be caused by the non- 
appearance of that renowned Neapolitan chief, who but lately, 
with all the zeal and vigour of earlier days, marshalled in 
disciplined order the army of singers and players at the ninth 
Crystal Palace Handel Festival. To conclude, however, the 
success of the season was Mefistofele, and if Signor Boito 

the same fecundity as Verdi, his most distinguished contemporary, 
lovers of Italian opera might hail in his person the apparition of 
another Verdi, and look forward with well based confidence to 
many a coming treat. 

A word of strong praise for the general efficiency of the ballet, 
enhanced by the graceful and artistic talent of Mad. Malvina 
Cavalazzi, premiére danseuse, is both just and appropriate, 

oe . 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

M. Champagne has, after all, given grand opera at the Salle 
Monsigny, so the Boulonnais ought to be satisfied. Mignon, Lucia, 
Si jetais Roi, Haydée, La fille du Regiment, and Le Barbier have 
heen plaved during the last fortnight, while Zampa is promised 
for Saturday. Mdlle Fougére, lve chanteuse, has left, and been 
replaced by Mdlle Hasselmans from the Brussels Théatre de la 
Monnaie, who created a favourable impression in Mignon, and 
subsequently appeared as Marie, in La fille du Regiment, and 
Lucie. Mdlle Hasselmans is not a stranger, having sung in a 
concert here two years azo. She possesses a sympathetic voice. 
M. Rodeville, a light tenor, appeared on the same night as Edgard 
Ravenswood. He has also played Faust. To-day is the Féte 
Nationale, the date of July 14 being the ninety-first anniversary of 
the taking of the Bastille, and thought suitable, on that account, to 
be féted in every town, village, and hamlet in fair France, under 
its present government. 12,000 francs is to be spent at Boulogne. 
I don’t know, by the way, why (when, as a taxpayer, dves one 
know ?) the town should be in debt 2,000,000 francs, dating back 
to 1854. It seems a large sum to spend on flags, flutes, and fire- 
works. X.T.R. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, July 14, 1880. 





SONG OF DAVID* 
(From an unpublished Cantata, entitled “David.” ) 


Oh valley of Elah! red, red is thy sod, 
Fierce carnage betokens the vengeance of God ; 
Thy ridges still echo the curses of Gath 

Borne back on the wings of omnipotent wrath. 


The arrogant taunt of the Philistine host 

Is drowned in the wail of the vanquished and lost, 
The might of their leader in death is laid low, 
And the war-path to Ekron is strewn with the foe. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Like mist on the mountain when breaketh the day, 
As deer when hard press’‘d flee to covert away, 

So fly the proud rebels in broken retreat, 
While Gath and Shaaraim bewail their defeat. 

| 


Thus perish all those who with impious pride 

The Lord God of battles would vainly deride ; 

When His anger is kindled, ’twill blaze o’er the land, 
And the upright alone shall be able to stand. 
WETSTAR, 


* Copyright. 








Brussets.—Mdlle Bilbaut-Vauchelet, who chose Les Diamants de 
la Couronne for her first appearance at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, 
made a very favourable impression. ‘‘ Let us hope,” remarks the 
Guide Musical, ‘‘that her success will be prolonged, so as to force 
the public, whose attention is distracted by the rejoicings in the 
streets and the heat, to pay deserved respect to consummate art.” 
Mdlle Dyna Beumer has returned from London, after brilliant 


successes in the salons of the nobility. 
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WALTER CECIL MACFARREN., 


Walter Macfarren was appointed conductor of the choir and 
orchestra of the Royal Academy of Music in Easter, 1873. It 
was then the custom to give in the Hanover Square Rooms so- 
called “ Public Rehearsals,” by the pupils, of orchestral music, 
overtures, concertos, songs, concerted vocal pieces, students’ com- 
positions, and large choral works, Alternately with these were 
evening concerts of chamber music, in which part-songs and larger 
choral pieces were included. When Messrs Cocks determined to 
close those rooms, the late Sterndale Bennett resolved ata few days’ 
notice to give a concert by the pupils as farewell to the spot 
where Haydn’s twelve (“Salomon”) symphonies had been first 
performed, and many another work of historical importance; 
where the Antient and Philharmonic Concerts had been held, and 
all that was most interesting in music for the last forty years had 
found a home. This concert, Dec. 19, 1874, Walter Macfarren pre- 
pared and conducted, though the periodical performance by the 
pupils had been held in the same week, when the cantata, 
Christmas, by his brother, G. A. Macfarren, Bennett’s successor 
as Principal, was given. It was the last public performance 
Sterndale Bennett ever attended. Some months earlier the pupils 
gave his Woman of Samaria, when Bennett said openly that he 
had never heard it go so well before. In 1875, the scope of the 
concerts being enlarged, St James’s Hall was resorted to. The 
first held in the new locality was exclusively devoted to Bennett's 
music, including, among other things, the Woman of Samaria. 
The same programme was repeated last Easter. The following 
important works have also been performed under Walter Mac- 
farren’s direction:—Beethoven’s Mass in C; Haydn’s Mass in D 
minor; Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise (twice); Schubert’s Mass 
in E flat (first time in London); Mozart’s Requiem; Handel’s 
Belshazzar ; Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion,” 95th Psalm, and three 
Motets for female voices with organ accompaniment; G. A. Mac- 
farren’s Songs in a Cornfield, and a part of John the Baptist ; 
Smart’s Fishermaiden (first time); Sullivan’s Prodigal Son (twice) ; 
and J. 8. Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. With the exception of 
Smart’s Fishermaiden, whenever a work has been repeated it has 
been confided to a new set of pupils. These concerts are to show 
the world what the Royal Academy can do and persists in doing. 
The orchestral and choral practices twice a week are for singers 
and players to study with the orchestra, different works being tried 
on every occasion. New compositions by pupils are also essayed. In 
recent years Walter Macfarren has requested composers to direct 
the performances of their own works, in order to familiarise them 
with the use of the conductor’s stick. During his rule Joseph 
Joachim, Anton Rubinstein, and Sarasate have come expressly to 
hear rehearsals, and each of these eminent artists, solicited at the 
moment, played a concerto with the orchestra, and made compli- 
mentary remarks on its efficiency. The whole scheme of practice 
and performance, indeed, has materially advanced of late. 

For some years Walter Macfarren has been urged by medical 
advice to slacken work, especially in this direction, which strained 
and excited him far more than the mere occupation of giving 
lessons on the pianoforte. To this advice having (however un- 
willingly) submitted, he resigns the post. What he has done in 
the way of pianoforte teaching can hardly be over-estimated. Few 
have done more; few as much. Combining a thorough knowledge of 
the art with a persuasive and at the same time authoritative way 
of communicating it to others, he has proved himself to be the 
right man in the right place; and though resigning the 
post of concert-conductor (in which, by the way, it may be histori- 
cally interesting to state that his precursors, in order of chronolo- 
gical succession, were Nicolas Bochsa, Cipriani Potter, Charles 
Lucas, Otto Goldschmidt, W. G, Cusins, and John Hullah), it is 
to be hoped he may continue to help the institution in the other 
eminently useful and responsible post which he has long occupied 
with credit to himself and advantage to those who profit by his 
example and advice. ; 








Botocna.—The once well-known Russian tenor, Ivanoff,died recently 
in this town, where he had resided for a lengthened period. Born 
at Pultawa in 1810, he went, at the age of twenty, to Milan and 
took lessons of Eliodoro Bianchi. He won applause, even by the 
side of Rubini, in Italy and England, but failed to maintain his 


position. Some forty years ago Ivanoff wisely abandoned professional 
life, to which he was in no way suited, 








DRAMATIC “OPTIONS.” 
(Referring back.) 
Srr,—Your readers are probably aware that in the Stock Exchange 
a system prevails b which speculators can, by stipulating to pay a 
fixed sum, obtain the right to acquire, or to dispose of, a el of 
stock at the market price of the oe on which this so-called ‘‘option”’ 
is arranged. Such “ options” are known respectively as “‘ put” and 
“call.” It is not generally known, however, that this sytem has 
been extended to transactions affecting foreign dramatic authorship. 
The French author, or his agent, insists that a London manager who 
desires to become the purchaser of his play should bind himself to 
pay over a considerable sum of money before he is permitted to read 
or see the piece. This sum must be paid whether or not the manager 
should ultimately think it suitable for production at his theatre. 
He pays, and pays heavily, too, for the ‘‘ option” of purchasing the 
acting right of a play of which he knows nothing. That this system 
is disadvantageous to the British manager is evinced by the fact that 
of four French plays thus dealt with during the present year the 
London impresarii preferred to pay a forfeit in the case of threeof them 
of £400, £200, and £50 respectively, rather than purchase them for 
arene in English; and in only one instance (that of Les 
trangleurs de Paris of M. Ad. Belot) did the London manager 
think it worth while to exercise his ‘‘ option.” 
Of the depressing influence of this singular system on English 
dramatic authors I leave your readers to judge. Iam, Sir, yours 
obediently, 8. M.S. 





SONG FOR MUSIC.* 


Oh! do not ask me to forget, 
Dream not so vain a thing ; 
The hour when light of heart we met, 
met, To me was Love’s young spring: 
Let memory with me stay: And now, when thou dost fling me 
What were my woman’s heart to me back 
If it could cease to love? The heart I gave to thee, 
False as thine own my vows would be} I would retrace that once bright track, 
Could I forgetful prove. Though dim with tears it be. 
Oh! do not ask me to forget, Oh! do not ask me to forget, 
Though flowers have droop'd and suns | Though flowers have droop d and suns 
have set. have set. 


Oh! do not ask me to forget, 
The foolish word unsay ; 
Though deep Despair and I have 





Oh! do not ask me to forget, 
But cease to think of me; 
While clinging to thine image, yet 
Would I forgotten be! 
I would be as a cloud which cross’d 
The sun that lit thy way, 
Now in life’s fresher brightness lost, 
Nor mar thy future day ! 
Oh! do not ask me to forget, 
Though flowers have droop’d and suns have set, 


Hereford, March 14, 1880. Saran Ann StTowe, 
* Copyright. 











CurisTInE Nixsson’s New MarGaret.—With the repetition 
of Boito’s Mefistofele on Saturday last, for the benefit of Mr 
Mapleson, the season at Her Majesty’s Opera came toaclose. The 
theatre was filled in every part, and many applicants for admission 
were unavoidably disappointed, Respecting Mefistofele it is only 
necessary to say that at every successive hearing its attractiveness 
increases, It was admirably executed, and Mdme Christine 
Nilsson almost surpassed herself in her pathetic and powerfully 
dramatic impersonation of Margaret. In face and figure she 
realized the ideal of Goethe’s heroine, and the terrible reality of 
her death-scene commanded the sympathies of the entireaudience. 
Subsequently, as Helen of Troy, she wore her classic attire as if 
to the manner born; and, whether illustrating Goethe or Homer, 
her vocalization was that of a consummate musician, turning to 
fullest account the resources of a beautiful voice. Weare enabled 
to state, on the authority of Signor Boito, that Mdme Christine 
Nilsson surpassed his own ideal of the characters she assumed in 
his opera, and her great reputation has been considerably en- 
hanced by her impersonations of Margaret and Helen.—Giobe, 
July 26th, 
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LOCAL ORCHESTRAS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Drar Sm.—I have written the enclosed letter to the organists 
of the Cathedrals; and, in the hope that it may be of some 
advantage generally, I venture to ask you to insert it in the 
Musical World. Faithfully yours, 

C. Vittrers StanForp. 

Sir,—In the present acknowledged dearth of local orchestras in 
England, I venture to ask your attention to, and if possible co-opera- 
tion in, a plan for supplying a want so widely felt. Good chorus 
singers and choral societies are in plenty, while the means of 
adequately accompanying them is so rare, that either an orchestra 
must be obtained at great expense from London or Manchester, or 
else recourse must be had to the miserable substitute of a harmonium 
or pianoforte. If we except Bristol, and a very few of the larger 
cities, local orchestra-concerts such as are to be found flourishing in the 
smallest German townsare unknown ; and that too not from the absence 
of musical appreciation in the English public, but from the lack of 
instruction in orchestral instruments. I have tried, and hitherto 
with success, the expedient of having out-going choristers in my 
choir taught orchestral instruments, and their previous musical 
training stands them in such good stead, that I confidently expect to 
find eventually good results in a competent local orchestra. The 
knowledge of orchestral instruments will be profitable to them, in 
that it will supplement their income from whatever mercantile or 
other pursuits they enter upon when they leave the choir. I trust 
that you will see your way to developing this idea in your town and 
choir, If the Cathedral cities were to make an effort in this direc- 
tion, the effect both upon English audiences and English music, 
would, I feel convinced, be a most marked one. As many Cathedral 
towns are also military centres, no difficulty would be found in 
procuring the services of a band master or other qualified person to 
teach the various instruments, 

Hoping for your valuable co-operation in this plan, and for any 
suggestions you may make for its furtherance, I remain, dear Sir, 


Yours very faithfully 
C. ViLtieRs STANFORD. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, July 27th, 1880. 
he, publish this letter most willingly, its object being excellent 
and the arguments in its favour admirably to the point.—®. %. 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


Laudate eum in sono Tube 
Laudate ewm in Psalterio et Cythara 

Laudate eum in Tympano et Choro 

Laudate eum in Chordis et organo 

Laudate eum in Cymbalis bene 

Sonantibus laudate eum in Cymbalis iubilationis 
Omnis Spiritus laudet Dominus 








——9 
HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 
Sir,—Mr Henry Leslie has been pleased to will that death should 
fall upon his celebrated Choir whilst still in the vigour of existence. 
Is he not too sensitive of the honour of the body he has led to 
distinction ? He spends much of his time upon his estate near 
the Welsh border, away from the life which never fails to beat 
and throb in mighty London; and perhaps the sense of declining 
years has seized upon him earlier than usual to busy town-workers. 
In the seclusion of his country home the truth may have forced 
him to exclaim in the language of Shelley :— 
‘* First our pleasures die, and then 
Our hopes, and then our fears * * 
All things that we love and cherish, 
Like ourselves must fade and perish.” 
Still Mr Leslie might remember that institutions live though men 
die; that even royalty, to which he shows such ardent devotion, is 
not dependent upon the individual; that heralds ory when 








monarchs die—“ The king is dead. Long live the king!” Sympathy, 
however, should be extended to Mr Leslie, who has evidently 
looked upon the Society as allied to him by ties closer and more 
personal than bonds that await death for severance. Had he 
willed that the Society, according to Eastern customs pressing 
cruelly upon young widows, should be immolated at his decease, 
the hardship would not have been so trying; but now, when both 
parties to the contract may bask in meridian glory, to be blotted 
out of the musical firmament is surely a fate unmerited: 

Apart from vocal capacity the members of the Leslie Choir 
held many advantages, not the least of which was their position in 
society. Without being wealthy or aristocratic, they were un- 
doubtedly the best educated singers amongst the crowd of amateurs 
in London. Had Mr Matthew Arnold been able to gaze inside 
the houses that shocked him by their ugliness when riding on a 
Camden Town tram-car, he might have modified the censures in 
this month’s Nineteenth Century, for he would have seen in those 
uninviting homes some members of Mr Leslie’s Choir seeking 
proficiency in art—ladies and gentlemen of the Philistine middle 
class striving for that “ sweetness and light” only to be reached in 
music’s fairy dwelling. It may be conjectured that ladies of the 
Choir had, in addition to the excellent education afforded them 
by schools for the upper middle class, some special adaptability 
for music, something more than elementary knowledge being 
usually demanded to qualify them as members. Some ladies 
were teachers in private practice or in public schools ; others no 
less competent were seeking such occupations ; whilst many of the 
most ardent were budding vocalists waiting chance and oppor- 
tunity for public appearance. The gentlemen also were not far 
behind the ladies in general culture ; at any rate they strove by 
voice and gesture to appear lords of the stave and masters of the 
score. Such materials enabled Mr Leslie to supply the London 
public with a choral body capable of singing unaccompanied music 
with the refinement a liberal education alone can give. The 
strains could be heard in language used by educated people— 
a great point in the performance of music in which delicacy is of 
more consequence than force, and uncouth verbal delivery is 
not half drowned in orchestral thunder. Mr. Leslie’s Choir 
was just adapted for the work allotted to it. The ancient madri- 
gal, the English glee, the more modern and cosmopolitan part-song 
were worthy of singers with means capable of revealing the 
beauties of vocal harmony. Many of the most refined examples 
of choral part-writing, in all likelihood, never had been h in 
full perfection before they were undertaken by the “Choir.” Why 
then did not the members restrict themselves to music in the 
interpretation of which they were unrivalled? In departing from 
their avowed programme, and undertaking works in which the 
orchestra plays a leading part, they too often showed themselves in- 
competent to compete with great oratorio and choral bodies. It will 
be sufficient to refer to their comparatively feeble execution, on 
a recent occasion, of Mendelssohn's Antigone to establish the fact 
that unaccompanied music was their legitimate and proper 
sphere—exemplifying the proverb, Ne sutor ultra eremdam.- 

By what will the Leslie Choir be remembered! Certainly not 
in connection with any new work of importance. During the 
twenty-five years of their existence no composition expressly 
written for, and brought out by them, seems to have any chance 
of longevity? That Mr Leslie and other aspirants have written 
things calculated, with the aid of such careful singing, to become 
popular, is undeniable ; but the “ Choir” will scarcely be remem- 
bered as having sung “for the first time” strains destined to 
immortality. The names of singers may occasionally be seen 
hanging on the title-page of some great work, like dull faces 
that endure on walls for centuries by force of the painter's genius; 
but the Leslie Choir will carry with them in after ages no sign of 
past renown, unless immured in one grave surmounted by a 
monument to their much extolled chief. dugies 

After the concert on the 12th inst., and the testimonial on behalf 
of many friends, presented by Sir Thomas Gladstone, Mr Leslie 
made a speech hardly characterized by the best good taste. “I 
have been asked” —he said—“ why [ gave up. I would answer m 
the first place voices do not last, and I prefer to see 
the Choir die than have people say, ‘Ah! you should have heard 
them years ago! In the second place, my post is too hard. It takes 

four times as long to rehearse a piece of music till fit for performance 
by the Choir than would suffice for the conductor of an orchestra to 
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prepare the most difficult overture.” Oh, Mr Leslie !—you should 
not have hinted at the worn out condition of the voices of your 
ladies and gentlemen, especially after they had just been singing 
for you so del ghtfully; nor should you have made comparisons 
between a part-song and an overture; for there are people who fancy 
_that Beethoven’s Leonora overture is more complicated, and takes 
more time and study to master, than “ Down in a flowery vale,” 
or “ Now is the month of Maying,” with its “ Fa /a, la la la la.” 
P. G. 


Bath, July 20th, 
— o—— 


MEFISTOFELE. 
A New Iratran Opera By A New [rattan Composer.* 
(From a Special Italian Correspondent. ) 
(Concluded from page 473. ) 


To affirm to what school M. Boito belongs is a diflicult matter ; 
in strict truth, we should say that he belongs to Ats vwn school ; but 
to give an idea nearer to truth we might add, however paradoxi- 
cal it may seem to some people, that he stays between the Purttant 
of Bellini, the Lohengrin of Wagner, and the music of Chopin. 
He has, of the first, the delicacy of sentiment and the calm sere- 
nity ; of the second, the efficacy and strength of the symphonical 
descriptive element; of the last, the elegance and ideality. Never 
too obsequious to form, he is not even obsequious to the inde- 
pendence of form—he follows a logical train of thought. Where 
the situation requires a recitative, he makes a recitative ; where 
it requires a melody, a melody; where a dialogue, a dialogue ; 
where a concerted piece, a concerted piece ; thus the exigencies 
of the development of the drama determine the various forms of 
the poetry, and the forms of the poetry determine the form, kind, 
and succession of the musical pieces. The melody is abundant, 
easy, spontaneous, and new; melody, the source of which was 
thought to be dried up with the death of Bellini. Except two 
phrases in the fourth act, which are taken from an adagio of 
Beethoven, in the whole opera there are no reminiscences of any 
other musical work: and in all this novelty there is nothing 
abstruse to seek consideration as an original writer, nothing that 
thwarts the beautiful, under a pretext of following the real. When 
he seeks his melodies, M. Boito does not certainly consult the 
piano; he consults his mind, his heart, and the inward essence of 
the idea that is to be set to music. Thence he takes the beauti- 
ful, the spontaneity and the novelty ; for every poetical thought, 
if we listen attentively, has its own melody. (Bravissimo/!— 
Which sonata of Beethoven’s, by the way >—Dr Buinee.) 

The instrumental parts also follow the exigencies of the drama, 
which is developing on the stage, now being reduced to a simple 
accompaniment, now having the advantage of a fantastic element. 

As we are writing for persons who were not present at the 
performance of the opera, and have not the melodrama before 
them, it would be superfluous to give a particular examination of 
the pieces; therefore, we shall briefly talk of the various charac- 
ters the music assumes in the principal pieces. 

_ The first part, which, as was said, is the Prologue in Heaven, 
is, perhaps, the best in the opera; not because the author has 
worked for it with more vigour than for other parts, nor because 
the thoughts rose more easily in his mind; but because the 
poetic conception is so high, that the music following it is 
naturally as superior to the other parts as is superior the ideality 
of the poetic conception. The author gave this first part the 
design of the classical symphony, and added to it the chorus, It 
begins by the sound of seven trumpets, and the booming of 
seven thunders, upon which follows an adayiv, paradoxical indeed— 
that is the praises of God, sung by the celestial phalanxes. When 
the chorus is finishing, and the echoes are still representing the 
last notes, Mephisto appears. The piece of the wager, though it 
contains a clear melody, is yet opportunely fick a by 
counterpoint and recitative; as the wager is laid, a brief “Sanctus ” 
rises, and then the singing of the flying Seraphims—a chorus of 
boys. Here M. Boitofound a wonderful effect in the approaching 
and withdrawing of the flying band, by beginning the chorus 
with a single note, which is repeated very softly at rst, and then 





ms es from The Musical World of November 6th, 1875— 








loudly, and then softly again, and loudly again, whilst the 
orchestra gives only some long notes from the string instruments. 
The following song of the Seraphims constitutes the scherzo of the 
symphony, and finishes again by the repeated note, which vanishes 
little by little in the distance. At this point arises from the earth 
the “Salve Regina” of the penitent woman—a grave, imposing 
melody, accompanied by the organ. The celestial phalanxes join 
their prayers to those that rise from the earth ; then the orchestra 
adds, by little and little, from the extreme heavens; the angels 
return, flying, with their pretty singing, the sonority grows more 
and more, till, after an admirable and very striking progression, 
all the phalanxes, angels and archangels, burst out into the great 
adagio, by which, in the beginning, the phalanxes sang the praises 
of God; and among new sounds and thunders the grand piece 
finishes. If not present at the acting of this piece, it would be 
impossible for us to imagine the impression it produces ; for it 
would be vain to seek in other authors anything that resembles 
it ; and Schumann, who set the Apotheosis of Faust to music, did 
it on a different plan, so that there is no analogy between it and 
the Prologue of Mefistofele. 

The desire of demonstrating the musical development that M. 
Boito has given to the other parts would carry us to tire out the 
patience of those who may read this correspondence ; therefore, 
we are obliged to indicate shortly the remaining parts, in which, 
if there is less ideality, because the action does not require it, 
there is, however, no less passion, elegance, and efficacy of 
descriptive power. 

The walk at Frankfort is full of gaiety, with the sound of the 
bells, on which the chorus makes cadence. The music of the 
Ostertag is elegant and imposing—the situation where the grey 
monk—which M. Boito, according to the legend, substitutes for 
the spaniel—approaches Faust, closing him in an invisible circle. 
Another part equal to the Prologue, but on a different ground, is 
the Romantic Sabbath. In the Prologue there is the sublimity, 
in this Sabbath the honour; there the ecstasy, here the terror. 
The chorus of witches and sorcerers climbing on the steep rocks, 
and the tumultuous dance, by which it finishes, are fit for the 
tidges of Brocken. (There let them remain.—Dr Bu1pGE.) 


—— Qa 


CRICKET. 
J. B. Cramer & Co, v. CHAPPELL & Co. 

This annual match was played on Saturday last at the Eton and 
Middlesex ground, and resulted in a very easy win for Messrs 
Cramer's employés. The following is the score :— 

CuHaprreLt & Co. 
First Innings. 

Skinner, b Hales 

Joy, lbw, b E. Dowling 


Second Innings. 
PUM OWS oi ecesietaccce cee 
b E. Dowling 

b. Hales 

b E. Dowling 

Porritt, b. E. Dowlin, b Hales 


Dolleymore, b E, Dowling 


Ede, 1b w, b. E. Dowling 
Saunders, not out 

King, b Hales 

Buels, b. E. Dowling 
Fitzmaurice, b Hales 
Gustave, b Hales 


c Wormald, b Hales... 0 
b Hale 


J. B. Cramer & Co, 
First Innings. 

8. Darville, b Skinner 
E. Dowling, b Robertson 
Geo. Wood, jun., run out 
C. E. Darville, b Saunders 
F. W. Hales, c and b Skinner 
V. A. Wormald, c Joy, b Robertson... 
R. Mills, run out 
E. Darville, c and b Robertson 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF BEETHOVEN’S.* 


There is nothing, in our opinion, which inspires so much 
respect and affords more matter for thought than the autograph 
MS. of a man of genius. It bears a duple impress ; that of his 
body and that of bis soul! His excited hand has rested upon the 
paper, which has thus served as a link between the real and the 
ideal world. Look at those signs of hesitation, those blots, those 
corrections; they are the marks of humanity which cannot pro- 
duce even a masterpiece without leaving at every instant traces of 
its weakness; yet without that sheet of paper, the witness of 
such shortcomings, genius itself would be but ephemeral, and the 
highest conceptions of the human mind for ever lost to posterity. 

There are in France only a very small number of Beethoven’s 
MSS. The founder of the Société des Concerts once possessed 
the manuscript of a symphony, and we saw recently, at the house 
of a fair pupil, a detached page of a stringed quartet. In the 
library of the Conservatory there is only one: that of a “ Schot- 
tisch” for stringed instruments and chorus. Dantan, junr., 
possessed Op. 101. The reader may imagine how happy we our- 
selves feel at likewise possessing a precious treasure of the same 
kind. The work belonging to us is the Sonata in F minor, Op. 57, 
dedicated to Count Francis of Brunswick.t As music written for 
the piano, it is a specimen which, by the nature and grandeur of 
its ideas and the richness of its form, by its depth, fire, and 
passion, comprises, in our opinion, all the characteristics of the 
great man’s genius at its apogee. We will not attempt to analyse 
the beauties of this masterpiece. The task would be unthankful 
and useless; besides, we may analyse the form, the harmony or 
the scoring of a composition, but, when we are dealing with in- 
strumental music and want to go further, language soon grows 
insufficient, for it cannot be denied that words cease when music 
begins. 

The MS. of 42 pages of paper @ (italienne, in twelve parts, is 
covered with a more than modest half-binding which would have an 
exceedingly poor effect on the book-shelves of very many amateurs, 
The writing is hurried and the lines of the staff are often length- 
ened with the pen and diverge very much from the proper 
horizontal direction. The bar-lines frequently form an angle of 
20 degrees with the perpendicular, particularly in the finale. The 
material process of fixing his thoughts was too slow to suit the 
composer and followed the ecstacies of his genius only at a distance; 
the notation, contrary to custom, leans greatly to the right; it is 
difficult to read and one has sometimes great trouble to find one’s 
way through all the spaced points, abbreviations, &c., kc. The 
MS. would, it strikes us, form a fine subject of study for those 
who assert they can deduce a man’s character from his handwriting. 
However, with patience, the reader perceives that, amid this 
apparent disorder, everything is in order: occasionals, dots, grada- 
tions, pedals, &c., &c. Nothing is wanting, and the slightest 
intentions of the composer are scrupulously indicated. The same 
pen must have traced the first fourteen pages. We fancy, how- 
ever, we can remark a change in the writing about the middle of 
the Andante, but, far better than such material evidence, the 
succession of ideas linked together by irrefutable logic, evident 
to those who are thoroughly acquainted with instrumental music, 
which is music par excellence, proceeding from itself alone, proves 
that the three parts of the Sonata sprang uninterruptedly from 
the master’s mighty brain. But, alas! the truth must be told ! 
Some one has committed an act of fanaticism! All the first 
repetition of the Andante (8 bars) has been cut away with scissors, 
and with it, on the other side, four bars at the end of the first 
Allegro! The portions excised have been replaced by copies 
carefully fixed with gum. We have been unable to discover who 
committed this lamentable act of mutilation. Such cases are not 
rare, and, though they make us sad, do not surprise us. As 
everything connected with a relic of this importance attracts 
attention and excites curiosity, we set to work to find out the 
cause of the numerous yellow or violet spots which have gone 
right through the paper from side to side, from the first page to 
— last, though, fortunately, without seriously damaging any 
portion, 





* From the Ménestrel. 
+ It is the finale of this very Sonata which has been selected for the 
competitors (men) this year at the Conservatory. ' 








M. Bigot,t from whom we had the MS., furnished us not only 
with an explanation of this peculiarity, but also with a complete 
history of the work. Beethoven composed this Sonata towards 
the end of September, 1807 or 1808, during a visit of a few weeks 
to the country seat of the Prince de Lichnowsky. On his way 
back to Vienna, he was overtaken by a storm, and the rain 
pierced through the portmanteau which contained the precious 
manuscript as well as his clothes. The day after his arrival in 
Vienna, he called on his friends, M. Bigot and the latter’s wife, 
the celebrated pianist, whose name is still cherished by those who 
lived at the commencement of the present century. 

In all the brilliancy of her glory, Mad. Bigot, surrounded by 
the most illustrious artists of the period, then performed at 
parties of private friends, with Baillot, Delamarre, Auber, Xc., 
&c., Mozart's sublime concertos, up to that time completely un- 
known in France. As we have said, Beethoven called on Mad. 
Bigot, and laughingly showed her the Sonata, still all wet. She 
examined it, was struck by the opening, and began at once play- 
ing without hesitation. Beethoven was surprised to see that she 
was not stopt for a moment by the frequent erasures and altera- 
tions he had made. The lady hereupon asked him to make her a 
present of the manuscript. He consented to do so, and faithfully 
brought it back to her when it had been engraved. After her 
death it remained for many years in the hands of M. Bigot. 
The friendship with which he honoured us, and of which we 
cannot think without emotion, and the conviction he had of our 
passionate admiration and profound respect for the precious 
relic, induced him in the later years of his long career to part 
with it in our favour ; he did so about 1852. 

It was impossible to afford all the admirers of the great genius 
the happiness of viewing the manuscript, but we were resolved, 
at least, to trace its history, to fix materially its principal features, 
to give in some sort an official description of it, and to proclaim 
that it is France who glories in possessing it as she would in 
possessing a Raphaél or a Titian, and, when stating that it belongs 
to us, we do not attempt to suppress a sentiment of proud 
satisfaction. BaiLLor. 

ee aR 


DUSSELDORF. 


(Correspondence. ) 

A committee has been instituted for organizing performances, 
during the Exhibition, of the works of such composers as have 
officiated as conductors and exerted a proportionate influence here. 
The performances, under the direction of Herr Tausch, are fixed for 
the 8th and 9th August in the Kaisersaal of the Tonhalle. The 

rogramme will include compositions by Schumann, Mendelssohn, 

urgmiiller, Tausch, Hiller, and Rietz. The artists are to be Mdlle 
Fides Keller, Leopold Auer, Lissmann, von Zur Miihlen, and Rosa 
Sucher. Thanks to the co-operation of the neighbouring towns of 
Barmen, Bonn, Cleves, Cologne, Crefeld, Dortmund, Duisburgh, 
Elberfeld, Essen, Gladbach, Miihlheim, Ruhrort, and the local Bach 
Association,the chorus will number 600 voices, with an orchestral 
force to match, as at the Musical Festivals of the Lower Rhine. 





AD ADELINA PATTI—ADDIO, 


O tu che fascini —_ Rapito, estatico Col dolce anelito_ 
Dei mille il core Da’ tuoi bet cantt, De’ tuoi concenti 
Per cui si corrono A diva, od angelo Se liete a rendere 
Beate l’ore, Mi credo avanti, Vai altre genti, 
Or che la celere Al ciel sollevi tu Al cor tuo memore 
Stagton finio, Lo spirto mio! Talor richiama 


S'attrista Vanima Ma forza? perderti; Che ognun quipregiati, 
Nel dirtiaddio! Addio! addio! T’ammira, t’ama! 


E sol confortast 

Col bel desio 

Ohe tu ritorni a noi! 
Addio ! addio! 


a 


t¢ M. Bigot, the Emperor’s interpreter during the campaigns of Russia, 
Dresden, Leipsic, &c. He afterwards held a post in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. 
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MARRIAGE. 

On 20th July, at 80, Bath Street, Glasgow, by the Rev George 
Alison, U. P. Church, Kilbarchan, Davip Kennepy, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Natal, South Africa, eldest son of David Kennedy, the 
Scottish Vocalist, to CATHERINE, daughter of Joun SHaw, Inspector 
of Poor, Kilbarchan. 

DEATH. 


On the 22nd July, at Munich, three weeks after her arrival there 
from London, Mdme ANNA CAROLINE DE BELLEVILLE OuRY, one of 
the most distinguished pianists of her time. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


PotKaw.—Tell your ‘‘ French friend (literary)” to get married 
and shut up. That society does not flourish, and can never flourish, 
because its laws are adverse to the laws of Nature. Shelley says 
well—‘‘ 7 would rather go to —— with Plato and Bacon than to —— 
with Paley and Malthus.” (Remember the two aitches.) Don't 
trouble your skull about such stuff. Go on writing poetry. 

Map. Montiany-REMAURY.—Qu’est ce ? 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musicat. Worupis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Sarah Bernhardt. 
SPECIAL correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, in his 
animated description of the festivities attending the 
Belgian National Exposition,” has the following :— 

‘* Among the visitors to-day was Sarah Bernhardt—who is playing 
at the Royal Park Theatre in Frou-Frou and Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
and, at quadrupled prices, drawing such enormous houses as have 
not been known in Brussels for many a long year.” 


We can weil believe it. The presence of Sarah Bernhardt, 
but lately most dazzling fixed star in the heaven of the 
Comédie Francaise, is enough to enhance the brilliancy of 
any féte—a ‘ Koh-i-Noor,” in short, added to a refulgent 
tiara of diamonds, an Arcturus shining lustrously through 
the nucleus of a comet, bright as the comet which, in 185%, 
terrified while fascinating the cities. ©. 8. 


—_—o—— 


Me George Grove’s Testimonial Speech. 
A FTER all it seems that Mr Grove’s speech on the occasion 
+4 of the presentation of his testimonial was reported, and 
we are happy to be able to give a transcript of the reporter’s 
notes, 


Mr Grove said :—My Lord Archbishop, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
you will hardly be surprised at my being somewhat overcome, for 
this is an occasion which only happens to a man once in his life, 
and however much one may have anticipated it, yet when it actually 
arrives it must be overpowering. The amonnt of the gift that you have 
put into my hand is in itself serious. To a poor man, whose income 
1s precarious, is limited to what he is able to earn with his hands, a 
thousand guineas is a great sum. I do not remember ever to have 
handled so large an amount of my own before, and I need not tell 
you that I am very glad to possess it. But still the money is not 
what is most valuable to me ; indeed it is the least of all. This list 
of names- 250 or 300 of the best men in the theology, art, and 
literature of England ; the terms in which you, Mr Dein, and you, 
Arthur Sullivan, who have known me so long and so intimately, 
have been speaking of me ; the dear faces of my beloved friends 
before me in the room; the people by whom this testimonial was 
originated, a family to whom I have been bound by the closest ties 
for many years, and who of all others I should have chosen to do 
it; and the manner in which it was done—these, these are the 








gratifying things to me, infinitely more valuable than any sum of 
money can possibly be. I think there never was a testimonial in 
which the chief person concerned had so little to do with the gettin 

up of it. My friends have done it all, and with such tact an 

delicacy that it was not till long after it was started that I became 
at all aware of it, and only a few days since that I knew more than 
that general fact. It is this list, inscribed with so many names 
dear to me, that I shall hand down with pride to my children, 
The money is valuable, and gratifying, and useful, but this is the 


rize. 
" I think few men ever had more or better friends, kept them 
longer, or were more proud of them. I see here in front of me my 
very earliest friend, Granville Bradley, Master of University College, 
Oxford. We met at a school on Clapham Common, kept by a man 
of the name of Elwell—two little mites of eight. We were both in 
trouble. He had lost his mother, I had never been away from 
home before, and T recollect the first time I saw him, as well as if it 
was yesterday—behind a door ; and I remember Ne yd the feel- 
ing of his hand as we walked together through the groves and 
wildernesses which in those early days made up Clapham Common. 
We took to one another at once, and I am happy to say we have 
never altered since. I married his sister; among his other sisters 
and brothers are some of my closest friends, and our own intercourse 
has never been interrupted for a moment. 

I see another well-known face of an old friend who takes me back 
to the days when I was articled to an engineer in London, and when 
a great deal of my spare time was spent in a mad pursuit of + poo 
ings and painters’ etchings—my friend Holloway. He liked my 
enthusiasm, allowed me to look over his own splendid collection, 
and was kind to me with a kindness that I have never forgotten. 
But prints were not my only hobby in those days ; even then I was 
fond of music, and used to haunt every place where I could hear it 
or look at it ; and one of those places was Novello’s shop in Dean 
Street, Soho, where, in a back room, there was a fine large case full 
of scores. I don’t see my friend Mr Henry Littleton, who is now 
the head of that business. I am sorry he is not here, because he is 
such a splendid venerable figure—one ve say that no one could 
really be so old as he looks; and yet I remember well his first 
appearance in the shop, and the agile way in which he jumped over 
the counter to get me something ; for, venerable as he looks, he is 
three years younger than I am. There is another name on the list, 
which reminds me of the same period ; though alas! it is only the 
name for my friend who bore it is long since gone, The choir of 
the Abbey, Mr Dean, was not in those days what it now is, but 
many an entrancing hour have I spent there in the winter months 
at afternoon service, with the dim candles below and the impenc- 
trable gloom above, when I thought my heart must have come out of 
me with emotion and longing. My friend, William Pickering 
Stevens and I used to copy music in the British Museum (also very 
much altered since then), and we sometimes finished the afternoon 
together at the Abbey. 

oking back over the scattered course of my life—London, Scvt- 
land, the West Indies, North Wales, London n, the Society of Arts, 
theCrystal Palace, the Palestine Exploration Fund—it is curious tosee 
how many of the points in it have been determined by my friends. 
My whole London life, and all that came out of it, is due to three of 
them, now gone—Mr Robert Stephenson, Mr Brunel, and Sir Chas. 
Barry. I was then, in 1848, in a subordinate engineering post, in 
Mr Edwin Clark’s staff, on the Britannia Bridge, with no confidence 
in myself, and little chance of getting on. They used now and then 
tocome down to watch the operations of the bridge, and these 
distinguished men noticed me and were as good as gold to me. 
They counselled me to go to London, and (there is no treason in 
saying so now) they foveed me into the secretaryship of the Society 
of Arts, just then vacated by Mr Scott Russell. The Society of 
Arts originated the great Exhibition of 1851, and from that naturally 
sprang the Crystal Palace. There again two friends whom I had 
made at the Society, Mr Fuller and Mr Scott Russell, and I am 
glad to mention them, stepped in and gave me the secretaryship of 
the Crystal Palace in 1852. 

Well, at the Crystal Palace, as I need hardly tell you, over and 
above my special duties as Secretary, there was the music, to which 
I soon began to attach myself ag hignae & And here, again, the 
analytical programmes, of which Mr Sullivan has spoken so much 
too kindly, originated entirely from the suggestion of a friend. We 
were going to celebrate the birthday of Mozart in 1856, when the 
Crystal Palace music was just beginning to struggle into existence, 
and Mr Manns said to me how much he wished that I would write a 
few words about Mozart himself and about the works to be per- 
formed. I tried it, and that gave me the initiation ; and after that, 
as the Saturday Concerts progressed, I went on week by week. 
wrote about the symphonies and concertos because I wished to try 
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to make them clear to myself and to discover the secret of the things 
that charmed me so; and then from that sprang a wish to make 
other amateurs see it in the same way. My friend, Sullivan, in his 
affection for me, has, I think, overrated the value of these analyses, 
and has also given me more credit in respect to the Crystal Palace 
music than I deserve. No doubt I have devoted myself very much 
to it, and perhaps I was the means of obtaining Mendeissohn’s 
Reformation ee and some works of Schubert’s, which, 
otherwise, we might not have been the first to play. But what is 
the use of possessing music, or of analysing it, unless it is played to 

rfection. No, ladies and gentlemen, the great glory of the Crystal 
Palace music is the perfection in which it is played. There is no 
doubt that we play many of the greater works better than they do 
anywhere else in England. I say this notwithstanding some recent 
events. And to what is this due? To the devotion and enthu- 
siasm, the steady, indefatigable labour of my’ friend, Mr Manns. 
Probably no one but myself is in the position to know really how 
very hard he has worked, and how much he has done behind the 
scenes to ensure the success of the performances that do him such 
infinite credit, And here I may say that one of the special ad- 
vantages that music has been to me is the number of young friends 
that I have made through it. I welcome every one of them as they 
arrive. I hope I may always keep abreast of them, and never sink 
into an old fogey. 

To take another instance, What was it that started me with the 

study of the Bible? I had been brought up to know the Bible well, 
and a great deal of it I knew by heart, but the study of it was quite 
distasteful to me. What was it that altered my feeling? Why the 
bitter complaint of my dear old friend, James Fergusson (then a new 
friend) that there was no index of the proper names of the Bible. 
He was engaged then, as he has been ever since, in an internecine 
warfare with everybody who doubted his splendid theory that the 
round church in Jerusalem—the mosque of Omar—was the church 
which Constantine built over the tomb of our Lord, or rather, 
what Constantine believed to be the tomb of our Lord. Fergusson 
and I used to meet at the Assyrian Court of the Crystal Palace and 
talk about many things, and this among them ; and it was in one of 
these talks that he lamented that he could find no such list to 
support his argument. Well, I set to work at once, my wife and I, 
and we made a yg “yore index of wily, Bs seme of every proper 
name in the Old Testament, New Testament, and po Mra og 
There it was; what was to be the next step? Soonaftor this came a 
great event in my life. I saw the Dean of Westminster for the first 
time. He was then Canon of Canterbury, and it was there I saw 
him in 1853 or ’54. I had heard of him often from Bradley and other 
Rugby men, but had never met him. It was in his house at 
Canterbury, and he was finishing Sinai and Palestine, and I recollect 
as well as yesterday, the way he came forward to me, with his 
hands out, as if he were welcoming an old friend, and then he showed 
me what he was engaged on. He showed me that in Hebrew there 
were distinct words for all the different kinds of natural objects ; 
for mountains and hills, and rocks and plains, and rivers and torrents, 
and that while in Hebrew these terms were never interchanged, 
in the English Bible they were used indiscriminately, and that a 
great deal of light might be thrown on the narratives if these were 
set right in our Bibles, and other things of the same sort rectified. 
He set me alight in a moment, and I fairly blazed up. I rubbed up 
my Hebrew, of which I had learnt the alphabet at Elwell’s school, 
I got up German enough to plough through Ewald and Ritter, 
and plunged with delight into a sea of Biblical research Now the 
Dean would have you believe that it was I who invented the 
appendix to his book, in which the Hebrew typographical terms are 
described and catalogued. But that is only his way of putting it. 
It was he who invented it, and I just carried out whit he devised, 
and did the mechanical part of the work for him. Next came the 
Dictionary of the Bible ; and my connection with that I owe entirely 
to the Dean. Dr Smith had pro the dictionary and was looking 
about for help, and Stanley told him of me, and of my ‘ist of proper 
names; and there we were. That introduced me to my excellent 
friend, Mr John Murray, to the Archbishop of York, Mr Lightfoot, 
now Bishop of Durbam, Mr Thorold, now Bishop of Rochester, to 
Aldis Wright, and to half a hundred good men and true. It was 
hard work, no doubt, but it was lovely work, and it was a double 
pleasure to be one of such a team, pa | to be driven by such a first- 
rate coachman as our Editor. 

And don’t sw ~ that because I have laid down these tasks and 
occupied lately with music, I have therefore forgotten 
my old love, Quite the contrary. The Bible is as fascinating to me 
as ever; and with all the attractions of Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
I am always ready to turn back to the lists in Chronicles and 
Joshua, to the Hittite warriors, and the Edomite kings, with the 
game enthusiasm asever. Well, out of the dictionary, somehow, 








came the Palestine Exploration Fund ; and that I could never have 
worked if it had not been for Captain Wilson of the Engineers, one 
of the best and staunchest friends a man ever had. 

One dictionary led to another, and now I am in the middle of the 
Dictionary of Music, with which I am doing my best. And here let 
me mention two delightful things. First the devotion and enthusiasm 
of my contributors. They not only answer, they exceed, any wish 
I can form, and they more than second all my best efforts. The 
work is full of drudgery and has to be done in a hurry, but they are 
always equal to it, always ready ; and I can point to their work as 
really first-rate—Rockstro, and Squire, and Mrs Carr, and Husk, and 
Parry, and many more—too many to name. ‘That is one thing, the 
other is the liberality and generosity of my friend Mr Macmillan 
throughout this long and difficult undertaking. It is only of a piece 
with my experience all through our connexion, now existing for more 
than twenty years, during which he has always shown himself a 
generous and sympathizing friend. So that you seeI was quite right 
when I said at starting that I have owed almost every opportunity 
in my career to my friends. 

As I look back through the long corridor of my life it is studded 
with dear faces and figures, with every one of whom I have a 
pleasant and profitable association. A little distance back stand 
Cyrus Field, and Phillips Brooks, and Childs, and the Gilmans, 
and the Jolies, and all the others who made America so welcome and 
a to me; and in the very foreground stand Ernest Glehn, and 

harlie Stanford, and Arthur Chappell, and Hughes, and the 
Dean of Westminster, and Arthur Sullivan, and the others by 
whose tact and pains this last kind action has been so splendidly 
carried out. Alas that some of the dearest and most familiar faces 
who once shone in that corridor are there no longer. The three 
whom I spoke of at first are gone, and Paxton (dear old Paxton), 
and Farquhar, and Bowley, and nearly all the old Crystal Palace set 
to a man—Bicknell and Tom Taylor only the other day. And there 
are others whom I can only dare to touch upon, who were bound up 
with one’s inmost joys and griefs, three or four who were snatched 
away before their time, and have left an irreparable void—an irrepar- 
able void behind them. But I will not throw auy gloom over these 
happy proceedings by such thoughts. IfI do refer to those three or 
four, whom I can never forget, it is rather to look forward to the 
time when we may all meet again and be fonder friends than ever. 


And 0 blithe breeze, and O great seas, 
Though ne’er, those earliest partings past, 
On your wide plain we join again, 
Together bring us home at last. 

One port, methought, alike we sought, 
One impulse hold where’er we fare ; 

O rushing breeze, O bounding seas, 

At last, at last, unite us there. 





: To Charles Lyall. 
; Hoch ! Hoch ! 
$ 


D. Peters. 


Mr Josep Maas has gone to Paris. Je Ménestrel informs us 
that it is the desire of our excellent English tenor to study the 
part of Wilhelm Meister (in Italian—he has already sung it in 
english), aided by the counsel of M. Ambroise Thomas himself. 
We are informed that the eminent composer of Mignon is quite 
disposed to undertake what to him must be an agreeable, as well 
as an easy, task. : 

Map. Marre Roze Mapueson, with her husband, Mr Henry 
Mapleson, have left London for their holiday. 

Sig. Boiro hasreturned to Milan, and is busy on the instrumenta- 
tion of his Nerone. Mr Gye will in all likelihood prefer this to the 
Nero of Rubinstein. 

Siasor Frapor.i.—In answer to more than one inquiry we 
may state that the non-appearance of Sig. Frapolli at Her 
Majesty's Theatre this season was owing to a severe domestic 
affliction, which nécessitated his absence from England during a 


prolonged period. 
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Dear Cherubino !—Oh ! 
Don't swallow sparks 
From Adrien Marks 
Ask old ’Gus Harris 


Who 


* * 


To Cherudine, 


Oh! Oh! 

Jo Anderson, my Jo 

Why didn’t you also go 

To snatch a casual spark 
From this same Adrien Mark 
Of Figary Figa—ro 


went to Paris 
* * * BS | 
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Our Adelina Patti 
Although she's somewhat chatty 
Would not play such a lark 
With this same Adrien Mark 
Of Paris Figa—ro 
As well chaff Albert Wolf 
Who'd howl like Hugo Quolf * 
And play a bout at Golf 
* * * * * * * 


Moral. 


Now dear old Cherubinny 
Pray don’t be such a ninny 
Don't swallow sparks 
From Adrien Marx 
Ask old’Gus Harris 
Who went to Paris 

A practised judge 
He'll answer 


“é Fudge.” 


brated comedian who successfully imitated the cry of 





ty, migh - ty Kings 


famished wolves,x—Dr BuipGE. 








CONCERTS, 


Mr Jonn Tuomas (harpist to Her ae the Queen) gave his 
annual concert in St James's Hall, on Thursday afternoon, July 8, 
when a very interesting programme was submitted to the judgment 
of a large and fashionable audience; and if hearty applause be 
any sure testimony, there can be no doubt whatever that the selec- 
tion, with the artists who interpreted it, passed the ordeal of 
criticism most favourably. Mr Thomas must be congratulated on 
this fact, for, perhaps, there are few audiences more animated with 
the critical spirit, or more alive to any amusing inconsistencies seen 
or heard in the room or on the stage, or more expert and ready to 
throw the keen censorious dart than that gaily attired crowd 
gathered together by him in St James’s Hall, At Mr John Thomas's 
entertainments the harp, the harp is the thing of note; and cer- 
tainly the platform looked charmingly furnished with rows of them, 
shining in all the brightness of golden gilding, with wide stretched 
strings that filled the room, when touched by a dozen pair of skil- 
fully trained fingers, with unaccustomed and pleasant sounds. The 
band of harpists, conducted by Mr Thomas, comprised Mrs Wright, 
Mrs Frost, Mdlle Sacconi, Misses Trust, Marian Beard, ith 
Brand, Adelaide Arnold, Lucy Leach, Chaplin, and Lavington ; with 
Master Barker and Mr Wright. Their performances of pieces com- 
posed or arranged specially for them were worthy of the favour the 
received. Mr Thomas, in addition to appearing in company with 
Malle Sacconi, Messrs Wright, Weist Hill, and Engel, played solos 
written by Alvars and himself for the harp. Some excellent vocal 
music, also composed by him, was introduced by Mdme Edith 
Wynne, who sang ‘‘There be none of Beauty’s daughters” ; by 
Mdme Enriquez, who selected ‘‘ The Guardian Spirit” ; and by Mr 
Lewis Thomas, who gave ‘‘ Home and Love” with such unctuous 
fervour as to prove his firm belief in both. The artists, as well as 
the audience, seemed to think the occasion was a fit and proper 
one on which to do honour to the zealous and successful efforts 
of the distinguished ‘‘ Pencerdd Gwalia.” Mdlle Rosina Isidor, 
Mr Cummings and Mr Santley (Carolus Magnus !), also afforded 
extreme gratification by their delivery of some capital ot. ge 
ballads. yi. 


A very successful morning concert was given on Thurday the 15th, 
at the residence of Lady Clifford (Stratford Place), in aid of the 
‘*International Association for Total Suppression of Vivisection.”’ 
The programme, of a popular character, included a recitation (Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Legend Beautiful”) by Mr Clifford Harrison, and an 
amusing ‘‘Sketch” (‘‘ My cousins, and my uncles, and aunts”), by 
Mr George Grossmith. There was also an attractive selection of 
vocal and instrumental music, the singing and playing both of 
professionals and amateurs being so that, though the chief 
motive influencing so large a number of persons to cone tickets 
may be presumed to have been the desire to help forward a good 
cause, had the sole object been that of amusement they could scarcely 
have avoided being satisfied with the afternoon’s entertainment. 


Miss FLORENCE SANDERS (pianist), one of the cleverest pupils of 
that consummate teacher, Mr W. H. Holmes, and now herself a 
professor, gave a concert at St George’s Hall on Wednesday, July 


the 28th. Miss Sanders, without any ostentatious display, showed 
herself to be an earnest and accomplished musician. Her perform- 
ance of the Kreutzer Sonata, in conjunction with the admirable 


violinist, Herr Pollitzer, called forth a burst of hearty and well- 
merited applause from the audience. The other instrumentalists 
were Herr Liitgen (violoncello), Mrs Sutton Sharpe, Mr H. Turner, 
and Mr W. H. Holmes (pianoforte). Mr Thurley Beale contributed 
two songs. ‘‘O Salutaris” (Morsell) and Gounod’s ‘‘Maid of Athens.” 
Miss Woodhatch gave Spohr’s ‘‘ Rose softly blooming” with good 
expression, displaying excellent qualities of voice and culture.—L. N. 


On Tuesday afternoon, July 20th, Mrs Butterworth and Miss de 
Grasse Stevens, of New York, gave a “reception” at their studio, 
121, Sloane Street, for his Excellency the United States’ Minister, 
James Russell Lowell. Literature, Music, Art, and the Drama, 
found honoured representatives, Amongst those who contributed 
to the pleasure of the afternoon by volunteering to sing were Herr 
Henschel, Miss Thursby, and Mr Marzials,—C. S. 


Signor Rizze.u1’s concert at the Beethoven Rooms was fully 
and fashionably attended, and the programme thoroughly enjoyed. 
Signor Rizzelli, a great favourite with the ‘“‘upper ten thousand,” 
was warmly applauded after each of his songs, and called upon to 
repeat both ‘‘Salve dimora” (Faust) and a romance by Signor 
Romili, entitled ‘‘ Adieu, Suzon!” The other vocalists were favour- 
ably received, especially that engaging youn, artist, Mdlle Carlotta 

who was encored in Signor Badia’s ‘Il Nido,” for which she 














substituted the same clever composer’s ‘Sur le Lac.” 
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SACRED CONCERTS AND ORGAN MUSIC IN PARIS.* 
(1780 and 1880.) 

It is neither by chance nor mere caprice that the above dates, 
1780 and 1880, stand side by side at the top of this rapid essay, 
which, while retrospective, treats also of to-day. What they prove 
is that, in matters of art, tradition always presides, to a greater or 
less extent, at the birth and the development of everything use- 
ful and beautiful, and that the present cannot be explained 
without our knowing and comprehending the past.—The concerts 
given for the last three years by M. Guilmant in the hall of the 
Trocadéro are related to those which, a century ago, found a home 
at the Tuileries, in a much less spacious locality, the Salle des 
Suisses, afterwards called the Salle des Maréchaux. 

The “ Concerts Spirituels,” or Sacred Concerts, of the last 
century were originally intended to replace theatrical perform- 
ances during the period of Easter and at certain solemn festi- 
vals. It was the brother of the celebrated composer, Philidor, 
who founded them, and the King lent him a special apartment in 
the Tuileries. The 18th March, 1725, was the day which saw the 
birth of what was a genuine Academy of Music, the number of 
concerts given annually being twenty-four or twenty-five. ‘There 
were eighty-two performers, including a conductor, an organist, 
eight reciters, or solo singers, male and female, and fifty-four 
symphonists. These concerts, which soon enjoyed a very great 
reputation in France and Europe, lasted till the end of 1791, 
when there was along period of silence extending down to 1805. 

In the year 1780, then, if we look over the programmes of the 
Sacred Concerts, at the head of which stood Gossec to direct the 
orchestra, and one of the Couperins for the organ, we find among 
the principal works interpreted by such singers as Le Gros, Lays, 
Mdmes Todi and Saint-Huberti, symphonies by Gossec, and airs 
by Piccinni, Sacchini, Paisiello, Gluck, &c., besides melodies and 
concertos by Bach, symphonies by Haydn and Mozart, Pergolesi’s 
Stabat, fragments from the Carmen Seculare of Philidor, who 
had just achieved a great success in England, oratorios by various 
composers of the day, a “Te Deum,” a “ Dies ire,” and a “ Veni, 
sanctus Spiritus,” by Gossec, these different pieces of the liturgy 
being adapted for the festivals of Whitsuntide, All Saints, All 
Souls, &c. Among the eminent instrumentalists we may mention 
Duport, the violoncellist ; Ozi, the bassoon player; and Punto, 
the hornist. Among the prodigies of the period were Mdlle 
Murdrich, a distinguished flautist, and Rodolphe Kreutzer, then 
scarcely thirteen, who was greatly applauded in a violin concerto, 
written by his master, Stamitz. 

The SacredConcerts were discontinued at the end of 1791, to 
be revived about 1805, with varying fortune and elsewhere than 
in the Tuileries, Gradually, what had so long been a brilliant 
institution disappeared, or was hardly ever mentioned, save at 
very rare intervals, and during Passion Week. From twenty- 
four or twenty-five, the number of concerts annually was reduced 
to two or three. 

One especial obstacle to the continuation, or rather resurrec- 
tion, of these interesting and useful meetings was the want of a 
locality large enough to enable their directors to render them acces- 
sible to the masses. At last, in 1878, the erection of the Salle du 
Trocadéro supplied this lamentable deficiency. In future, classic 
music has at its disposal a building worthy of it. There is a huge 
difference between the thousand or fifteen hundred places at the old 
Sacred Concerts and the five thousand of the amphitheatre at the 
Trocadéro, M. Cavaillé-Coll’s grand organ—more favoured in 
this respect than the other instruments and the voices, which have 
not much to thank the acoustic qualities of the edifice for—sounds 
powerfully through the vast space, and replaces Cliquot’s charm- 
ing, but too modest, instrument, which lent its aid at the old 


concerts, An immense distance has been traversed, a great. 


advance made, by passing from the fourteen or fifteen registers 
of Cliquot’s instrument to the sixty of the organ at the Trocadéro. 
M. Cavaillé-Coll’s organ, by itself, is equal to the most powerful 
orchestra in the world. x. 

The concerts inaugurated and carried on with such brilliant 
success by M. Guilmant for the last three years are in very many 
respects a revival of the old Sacred Concerts. They are, it is true, 
essentially organ concerts, but vocal and instrumental music fill a 
sufficient space in them for the assimilation to suggest itself 
naturally to the mind. 


® From La Revue et Gazette Musicale, 








But this year more especially M. Guilmant has attempteda resur- 
rection possessing all the attraction and charm of something previous- 
ly untried. We refer to the performance, with organ and band, of 
Handel’s Concertos, so popular in England but hitherto not 
known in France. Some of the great master’s oratorios gave, a 
few years ago, a foretaste of these fine works, which are at one and 
the same time popular and highly artistic in character. Handel 
wrote eighteen Concertos for organ and orchestra. M. Guilmant, 
with the assistance of M. Colonne’s excellent body of players, 
has given us four of these remarkable compositions with, in 
addition, a notable fragment from a fifth ; thereby constituting the 
great and legitimate success of his very interesting entertain- 
ments. We had the fourth Concerto in F; the seventh in B 
minor ; the first,in G minor ; the second, in B minor ; and, lastly, 
a fragment of the sixth. We lay particular stress on Handel’s 
Concertos without again analyzing, after the reports published in 
this paper, the programmes of whieh they formed the chief orna- 
ment; indeed it was the announcement that they were to be 
given which attracted to the four concerts so numerous an 
audience that more than 300 persons had to be turned back on each 
occasion. Having come with a feeling of curiosity mingled with 
a certain prejudice against works supposed to be purely scholastic 
and consequently wearisome, the public were first astonished, then 
charmed, and finally se with such melody united to 
such science, and disguising art by art itself. The frank rhythms, 
the genuine good humour the rapid pace whichcaused tolerably long 
pieces to appear too short, all combined to ensure the immediate 
success of these masterpieces, which have so long formed part of 
the regular repertory in Germany and more especially in England. 
The effect produced by their performance was well expressed by 
an amateur who observed: “ This music a rustic flavour 
which is charming ; we breathe it like the perfume of a meadow ; 
it has the odour of thyme.” M. Guilmant has been worthily 
rewarded for his efforts by a degree of success hitherto unprece- 
dented in this branch of art. Tis coneerts have been more than 
an agreeable recreation for the crowd; they may lay claim to the 
character of an artistic imitation. Are there many of which we 
can say as much ? , Cu. BarTHELEMY. 

chp aes 


COLOGNE, 
( Correspondence. ) 


A vocal tournament, such as Europe has never yet witnessed, is 
being organized by the Liederkranz of this city, to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth year of its existence. It will last from the 14th to the 
17th of August, both days included. Besides German, Swiss, and 
Austrian, Dutch, Belgian, and French Vocal Associations will take 
part in it. Some 120 such bodies, with 7,500 members, will be 
present. Each competing association brings a song of its own and 
a prize composition, which will be sent from this place. The 
Liedertafel have chosen a song by Franz Schubert. The Prize 
Cantata is set by Degert, and is entitled : ‘‘ Wanderung am schénen 
schénen Rhein.’ H. L, C. 





FALLING STARS.* 
A SUPERSTITION. 


To-night, while the heavens are radiant with glory, 
I think of that evening, remembered well, 

When, with half-feignéd faith in the old world story, 
We each breathed a wish as the wild stars fell. 


Life seemed its hue from our fancies to borrow ; 
The fair stars imaged its brightness well: 

But for me all was shadowed ere dawn of the morrow, 
Watching the meteor stars as they fell. 


The deeper the gloom for the flash it followed ; 
Ah me! on my wishes I dare not dwell! 

Brief was the gleam, but in darkness swallowed, 
Watching together the stars as they fell. 


And you, have your wishes been crowned, I wonder? 
The wishes you murmured, but would not tell ? 

I have thought of it oft, half the world asunder, 
Watching alone the stars as they fell. 


* Copyright. Jerry Voor. 
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MICHAEL IVANOVITCH GLINKA. 
(Continued from paye 474. ) 
Wa 

From the point we have now reached, the aspect of Glinka’s 
Memoirs change. Must the dull greyish tint spread over them be 
attributed to the narrator's fatigue, or, having finished recounting 
his successes and being obliged to recall his sorrows and disap- 
pointments, was he deserted by the gaiety which had cheered him 
at the outset? Shortly after the production of Life for the Czar, 
some one suggested to Glinka that he should write an opera on 
Reusslan and Ludmila, This is the title of the first romance pub- 
lished by Puschkin, in 1817,a romance which made the young 
poet’s reputation with a rapidity never surpassed in the history of 
letters. The subject was taken from the popular traditions of 
Russia. Rousslan or Ruslane has married Ludmila or Lioudmila, 
daughter of King Svetosar. The usual ceremonies are over and 
the young couple have retired to the nuptial chamber, when a 
clap of thunder is heard, a black mist darkens the air, and what 
appears to be an earthquake is audible. When Nature has re- 
covered herself, Rousslan perceives that she whom he loves is no 
longer by his side; she has been carried off by some supernatural 
power. Svetosar, anxious and furious, promises Ludmila’s hand, 
as her first husband has been unable to hold it in safe keeping, to 
whoever shall bring her back. Hereupon, four competitors take 
the field: Rousslan, who is determined not to be thus set aside ; 
liodgai, whom we shall leave out of consideration, as Glinka did 
_ think fit to use him ; the crafty Farlaf; and the voluptuous 

tatmir, 

Rousslan meets an old hermit, who reveals to him the mystery 
of Ludmila’s disappearance; she is in the hands of the dwarf, 
Tchernomor, whose entire power lies in his long beard. Who- 
ever deprives him of this appendage shall conquer him and 
deliver the young Princess, The hermit advises his listener to 
obtain possession, above all things, of a sword, a kind of talisman, 
confided to the custody of a gigantic head in a place which he 
indicates. Rousslan goes thither, and, seeing before him a devas- 
tated plain, strewn with human bones, exclaims, somewhat like 
Childe Harold at Waterloo : 

“QO plain, who spread these funereal remains over thee? Who 
are those whose rapid steeds struck thy soil with their hoofs up to 
the last hour of. the bloody combat? Who fell gloriously here ? 
Whose last lament did the heavens hear? Why art thou silent, 
O plain, and covered with the grass of oblivion? Alas! Perhaps 
I also shall be devoured by the night of ages! Perhaps an un- 
known tomb will be dug in the silent hill for Rousslan and the 
sonorous chords of the ‘ bayanes’ will not discourse of me!” 

He engages, however, in combat with the gigantic head and 
seizes the sword. Ludmila, meanwhile, has been pining as a 
prisoner in the enchanted abode of Tchernomor, a horrible dwarf, 
who exerts himself in vain to please her. While he is endeavour- 
ing to amuse her by the spectacle of a fairy ballet, the sound of a 
horn is heard before the castle gates, and Rousslan attacks the 
stunted sorcerer, He quickly tears off his beard and renders him 
powerless. While he is conducting Ludmila home, he perceives 
Ratmir, who is going about the country accompanied by a shep- 
herdess, and utterly abandoned to pleasures unworthy a knight. 
Ratmir is, consequently, a rival no longer to be dreaded ; but the 
crafty Farlaf, who is protected by a hideous sorceress, succeeds in 
carrying off the Princess and taking her to the palace where 
Svetosar consents to the cunning schemer’s marriage with her. 
Fortunately for Rousslan, she is under the influence of a lethargic 
sleep, not having awoke since ehe left the abode of Tchernomor. 
While everyone presses around her and endeavours unsuccessfully 
to open her beautiful eyes, the town is attacked by enemies from 
abroad. There is no means of resistance, and Svetosar is about to 
surrender. Fresh feats of prowess are performed by Rousslan ; 
he puts the enemy to flight, andrushes to the palace. Farlaf 
immediately disappears, and Rousslan, having, by means of a ring 
given him by the old hermit, at length aroused her, again marries 
Ludmila. Puschkin does not say whether they lived happily and 
had a great many children. 

_ As we see, this poem is simply a story @ /a Perrault. Courage 
18 superior to cunning, and voluptuousness is a bad counsellor, 
such are the two moral axioms in which, were we so inclined, we 
might find the meaning of this popular myth, Thus Puschkin’s 
merit does not consist merely in inventing a tale of a tub, which 





he borrowed almost literally from the legends of the peasants, 
That which constitutes his superiority, and which at once com- 
manded him universal success, was the charm and harmony of 
the verse, and the light grace of the narrative, which he inter- 
sperses with reflections, at one time satirical and at another, on 
the contrary, pathetic, bitter, and bearing the impress of pro- 
found poetic feeling. He possesses ially a power of digres- 
sion which frequently establishes a close relationship between 
him and Alfred de Musset, All this is not precisely dramatic nor 
exactly suited to the stage. Do we see Rolla, Don Paez, or 
Mardoche at the Opéra-Comique or the Opera? The experiment 
was made with Namouna, and Heaven knows with what success! 
The project of placing Rousslan behind the footlights was, there- 
fore, attended with some peril, and Puschkin’s reply to the first 
overtures made him on the subject was not very encouraging. 
Had he himself been able to superintend the transformation of 
his work, a satisfactory result might have been anticipated. But 
circumstances decided otherwise. We know the poet’s sad end: 
killed in a duel by a young Frenchman whom he challenged, 
having found him too assiduous to Mad, Puschkin. The death 
did not stop Glinka in his labours. He composed now one scene, 
and now another ; then a march, then a duet or ballad, asking the 
first rhymster he came across to write him the lines, and some- 
times versifying himself. The disconnected character of the 
subject authorized up to a certain point this want of order in the 
execution, a want from which any other work would certainly 
have suffered more than Rousslan and Ludmila. 

It is unnecessary to say that the character of sceptical humour 
running through Puschkin’s verses is not found in theopera. The 
musician takes the sentimental side of the work seriously ; he 
reproduces—frequently in an admirable manner—the pathos and 
the poetry of the situations, carefully characterizing each person- 
age by musical colour, accent, or individuality. Ratmir, an 
oriental prince, will sing languishing cantilenas; the old sorcerer, 
a Finn, like all the sorcerers of Russian legends, will work out a 
ballad picked up, as the reader will remember, during an excursion 
on the shores of the Baltic. Tchernomor, that Caliban of the 
Black Sea, will be revealed to us by a strange orchestral design 
which pourtrays marvellously the mental torpor, the stupidity, 
and the opacity of the cerebral images. Certain scenes, the first 
and the last, for instance, will have a strongly marked Russian 
physiognomy ; to the two sympathetic personages, Rousslan and 
Ludmila, will be allotted in profusion the broad, pleasing melodies, 
unrestrainedly developed without any pre-arranged plan. 

(To be continued.) 








To-nigut Her Majesty’s Theatre re-opens its doors to American 
minstrels of the dark complexion, pur sang. Expectations are 
rife. (Rife is good.—Dr Buive@x.) 

Curistine Nirsson’s New Marcaret.—No notice of the 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre can justly omit a reference to the 
services of Mdme Nilsson, especially in Boito’s Mefistofele. She 
has made a great thing of a great character, and displayed powers 
as a tragedian such as few believed her to possess.—Daily 
Telegraph, July 24. 

ConsECTURE is rampant as to the future of three societies 
whose proceedings had no little to do, so far as England is 
concerned, with the musical history of the present century—the 
Philharmonic Society, the Saered Harmonic Society, and the 
Henry Leslie Choir, We name them in chronological order, and 
hope to say something not long hence about the prospects of 
each.— Graphic. 

Tue last three nights at Her Majesty’s Theatre were “ benefit” 
nights, On Thursday the opera was Carmen, “for the benefit of ” 
the ever-popular Mad. Trebelli; on Friday we had the too seldom 
given Talismano (happily not the last work we are to hear from 
the pen of Michael Balfe), “for the benefit of” Mad, Etelka 
Gerster, who earned fresh laurels by her singing in the part of 
Edith Plantagenet, while Sig. Campanini shone lustrously as the 
chivalrous “ Knight of the yr are ; and on Saturday (as recorded 
elsewhere), the triumphant Mefistofele, “for the benefit of” Mr 


em who, as Jonathan expresses it, was “ovated” at the 
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A MONS. HEUGEL. 


Huitres ala Marraine. Vin Blanc. Ambroise Thomas, Feu 
David. Vivier. Place dela Bourse. RVSVP. 
Opbis. 


hisilelipnea 
OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


Il Trionfo di Clelia, the first opera performed in Bologna, was 
by Gluck. It was produced on the 14th May, 1763. 

Ar a sale of autographs lately, at Leipsic, an MS. of Beethoven’s 
fetched £5 15s., one of Schumann's £6 10s., and one of Haydn’s as 
much as £13 15s. A letter of Weber’s was knocked down at £7. 


Mome Curisrinr Nixsson returned to Paris on Tuesday, en 
route for Aix les Bains. She comes back to England in October, 
to fulfil concert engagements at Birmingham, and (with Herr 
Kuhe) at Brighton. 


Tue Messrs Gatti begin their annual “ Promenade Concerts ” 
this evening, at Covent Garden Theatre, with Mr Frederic IH. 
Cowen, composer of Pauline and worthy successor to Dr Arthur 
Stanislaus Sullivan, as musical director and conductor of the 
orchestra, his right-hand man and leading fiddle being (happily) 
Mr A. Burnett. 


M. Gounop is about to write an oratorio in three parts, called The 
Redemption, for the Birmingham Festival of 1882. The libretto, of 
which M. Gounod is himself the author, is already written, and said to be 
worthy of the subject. The work is to be on a grand scale ; and it 
has been intimated by the composer that he intends it to be his 
crowning effort. The oratorio will be brought out, by the Festival 
Committee, with the co-operation of Messrs Novello, Ewer & Co. 

Mpme ALBANI has gone to spend part of her holiday at Spa, 
one of the most agreeable spots in the Belgian Highlands, and a 
favourite summer resort with the late Meyerbeer. Perhaps some 
spirit of the hills about may inspire the favourite songstress with 
a wish to restore that composer’s long neglected opera, I/ Crociato 
in Egitto, to the Italian stage. Had Jules Janin, who was wont 
to accompany Meyerbeer in his donkey-rides in the vicinity of 
Spa, been alive, he would doubtless have approved the suggestion. 


E-NG.isH translations of Spitta’s “ Life of Bach ” and Otto Jahn’s 
very comprehensive book, “ Mozart,” are in hand, and, we have 
reason to believe, will be published in the course of next year by 
the enterprising firm of Novello, Ewer, & Co, They will come 
in good time, if only to save us from that most indefatigable of 
bookmakers, Herr Ludwig Nohl, who includes Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven in his “ Musiker-Biographen,” and doubtless 
intends adding others to his comprehensive list.— Graphic. 





THE ITALIAN PEASANT’S LOVE-SONG.* 
(Impromptu for Music.) 


Yet, her sweet eyes would only gaze | 
down 
In questioning, startled surprise 


O would I could win for my love, 
The treasures of Mine and of Deep! 
Red coral to twine mid her dark silken 


hair— On the aye-changing sheen of the 
White pearls on her soft neck to cold lifeless gems, 
sleep! So cold near her own love-lit eyes! | 


The diamond hath Instres most rare— 
The sapphire is emblem, they say, 
Of love thst endureth to halo each 
hour, 
Of life's often shadowy day! 


Nay, I know what my offering shall | 
be— 


I will go to our green woods afar, 
And gather the amethyst violets there 
To blend with anemone star. 





A love-gift more pure and more sweet— 
Freshly dew’d by the heavens above ! 

In this garland of fair, sun-kiss’d blossoms, I trow 
I shall lay at the feet of my love! 

And how beauteous my darling will look 
With the soft crinfson dyeing her cheek— 

As I tell her the flowers will whisper the love 
That my full heart lacks power to speak ! 


A Souvirr’s DAvauTerR, 








| * Copyright. 





During the Exhibition in Milan, next year, a series of concerts will 
be = by the combined bands of the eighty line regiments of the 
Italian army. 








“ ESTHETICS OF MUSICAL ART.”* 
(From the *‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” ) 
The ‘‘ esthetics of musical art” is not at first sight a very promis- 
ing topic ; it is certainly the most difficult in the whole range of 
philosophic art criticism, for the reason that music by its very 


essence defies explanation by words. Dr Hand has done little to 
enliven the subject, less to solve its mystery. His treatise is a 
curious mixture of physical and metaphysical speculations, which 
proves what every one accepts and leaves untouched what stands in 
need of proof. e even thinks it necessary to raise the question 
‘*whether the object of music consists in its being expressed or sung, 
or whether it exists simply to delight when listened te?” It would 
be as well to ask whether a muton chop becomes a mutton chop only 
on being eaten and being found tender. It is equally superfluous to 
prove that music is exclusively an art of time and becomes perceptible 
through means of measured portions of time called rhythm. Aris- 
toxenus was fully aware of that fact when he defined rhythm 
as the division of time into shorter and longer parts recurring at 
equal intervals and applied to certain movements performed in that 
time (7d pvOu:fouévov)—that is, in music, to melody. Even with Dr 
Hand’s elaborate proof that music is meant to move the soul, not 
merely to tickle the ears, we would willingly dispense, although 
perhaps there was more need for it in his time than there is at 
present. When his book appeared (in 1837) the philosophy of music 
was in its infancy, not to say non-existent. Amongst the Greek 
sages, Plato was the only one capable of regarding music in connec- 

tion with the idea of the absolutely beautiful, anl of separating it 
from its mathematical basis. To that basis it remained fettered in 
the books of philosophers for centuries to come, and even Leibnitz 
saw in music no more than an ‘‘exercitium arithmetice occultum 
nescientis se numerare animi.” Hegel, in this as in other respects, 

displays that happy faculty of knowing nothing about everything to 
which he owed his reputation for omniscience, Historians called 
him the greatest physiologist, artists the finest critic of poetry, 

poets the most learned historian the world had ever seen. Only in 

his own special branch each thought him somewhat deficient. No 

wonder that Hegel, when he deigns to speak of the divine art, 

blunders sadly and goes so far as to assert that instrumental music 

is meaningless and incomprehensible. At a time when such a 
writer was accepted as the representative philosopher of the philo- 
sophic country par excellence, even Dr Hand’s treatise may not 
have been without a certain value. But it baffles conjecture to dis- 

cover the motive of Mr W. E. Lawson in translating such a work 

forty-three years after its first publication, unless it be the not 

uncommon prejudice that a very dull book must be a very learned 

book, especially if it happens to be written in German. 

If Mr Lawson had taken the trouble of inquiring into the subject, 
he might easily have found a worthier object of his reproductive zeal, 
and would not have committed himself to the statement ‘‘that since 
the publication of Dr Hand’s treatise but few works on the 
esthetics of music have been given to the world.” There is on the 
contrary, a large choice of such works, ranging from a popular 
treatise to a profound philosophic disquisition. We may mention, 
for example, Dr Hanslick’s extremely well-known book, Vom 
Musikalisch Schénen, which has gone through many editions in the 
original, but has, as far as we are aware, never been translated into 
English. Dr Hanslick, by many people considered the leading 
German critic of music, is essentially a ‘‘littérateur,” and the grave 
manners of the philosopher are no more natural to him than they 
are to Mephistopheles in his interview with the student in Goethe's 
Faust. At the same time, he is thoroughly familiar with his 
subject. He has read about music, and perhaps even thought about 
it ; and his book, moreover, is written in agreeable German, which 
M. Charles Beauquier has paraphrased in still more agreeable 
French. If Mr Lawson had given us a readable translation of 
Hanslick he would have done useful and agreeable work. Or again, 
if his ambition had been of a higher order, he might have tackled 
the musical chapters in Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer is the only 
German metaphysician who has said anything worth listening to on 
the subject of music, and in whose system it plays an important 
part—more important, indeed, than all the other arts. It is true 
that in order fully to grasp his meaning one must be acquainted 
and to some extent in sympathy with Ls philosophy in general. 
But even those who refuse to contemplate music in its relation to 
the ‘‘ Platonic ideas,” in Schopenhauer’s sense, cannot help being 
struck with the new light thrown by that philosopher on the art 
which, according to him, is, as it were, by one degree nearer to the 
sources of all life than poetry or painting or sculpture. For while 





** Esthetics of Musical Art; or, The Beautiful in music.” By Dr 
Ferdinand Hand. ‘Translated from the German by Walter E, Lawson. 
(London ; William Reeves, 1880), 
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all these have to borrow their ideas from the external objects of the 
world, music expresses the secret emotions of the soul by its own 
unaided efforts. It communes with the Spirit of the World, and 
the echoes of this converse are melody and harmony, saying nothing 
to the reasoning faculty and everthing to the heart. 

[Dr Hanslick “has read about music, and perhaps even thought 
about it.” Here we espy the cloven hoof of the Wagnerite, who 
quotes Hanslick as the burnt Vanini quoted the Saints—Dr 
BLIDGE. | 


to 


WAIFS. 

Messrs Novello, Ewer & Co. are preparing for publication a trans- 
lation of Spitta’s Life of Bach, the author having undertaken to 
revise the proofs and provide additional matter specially for the 
English edition. The work is to consist of two volumes, and it is 
hoped that the first volume may be issued in 1881. A translation 
of Otto Jahn’s Life of Mozart will early in the same year be pub- 
lished by the same firm. Like the Life of Buch, it is to be issued in 
two volumes. Lovers of music in this country will be well pleased 
to read in their own language works which have obtained so high a 
place in the artistic literature of Germany. 

Ch. Lecocq’s Kosiki has been performed in Hamburg. 

Ignaz Briill is writing a new opera, Das Réschen von Ulm. 

M. Naudin has been singing at the Teatro Malibran, Venice. 

The proposition for a new Teatro Communale has been well received 
in Trieste. 

Sig. Manzotti’s new ballet for the Scala, Milan, is called Jl Genio 
della Luce. 

Mdlles Felicia and Victoria de Bunsen have left London for Spa 
and Homburg. 

Usiglio is composing Le Nozze in Prigione, an opera. (The deuce 
he is !—Dr Buinée.) 

Celago has finished Marino, il Poeta della Laguna, an opera. (Im- 
possible !—Dr Brine.) 

Delibes’ Jean de Nivelle will be performed next season at the 
Theatre Royal, Stockholm. 

The opera Bottesini is writing for the Teatro Regio, Turin, is to 
be entitled La Regina del Nepol. 

In November, Mad. Adelina Patti will make a tour in Germany. 
(By whose authority ?—Dr Bunce.) 

Sir Robert P. Stewart, professor in Trinity College, Dublin, is 
passing his vacation at Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

A Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers, on the model of 
that in Paris, has been founded in Madrid. 

Joseph Miiller, librarian and secretary to the Royal School of 
Music, Berlin, died on the 18th June, aged 41. 

The Handel and Haydn Society open the new Tremont Temple, 
Boston, U.S., with The Messiah, early in October. 

Annette Essipoff has been creating a sensation in Lisbon. The 

** Frou-Frou ” of the pianoforte is all herself again. 

. Mr Oberthiir has left London to fulfil engagements at Creuznach, 

Schwalbach, Homburg, Kissingen, and Baden-Baden. 

Pratesi’s ballet, I Quattro Pretendenti, has been revived at the 

Arena-Festival, Naples. (Scarcely credible !—Dr Burwsr. ) 

The music for two new ballets, one at the Scala, Milan, the other 
for the Teatro Reggio, Turin, will be written by Signor Marenco. 

Signora Vera Rubio de Hologriroff has bequeathed two hundred 
and four works by classical composers to the Liceo Benedetto Mar- 
cello, Venice, 

Bologna now boasts of an Artistic Club, under the. direction of 
Pietro Neri Baraldi, once a tenor of small account at our Royal 
Italian Opera, 

_Mdlle Boschetti, the well-known danseuse, has presented the 
Naples Conservatory of Music with a harp by Straduarius and a 
meandoline by Barnia. 

Sig. Carlo Angeloni, of Lucca, was chosen, out of twelve com- 
petitors, to compose the funeral mass for the 28th inst. at Turin in 
memory of Carlo Alberto. 

Mdlle Vanzandt has gone to Dieppe, to study with Mad. Carvalho 
the characters of Dinorah, Susanna, and the heroine of F. David's 
Perle du Brésil, which she is about to sustain at the Opéra- 
Comique. 

The first novelty at St Petersburgh next season will be Die 


Zauberflite. (‘‘ Novelty!” What have the Cz 1 his C 
been about.—Dr Buipar.) en 











Herren Nachbaur and Reichmann are ‘‘starring” at Kroll’s, 
Berlin. Mad. Marcella Sembrich commences a short engagement at 
the same theatre on the 20th August. 

Gura, the barytone, took part with Joseph Wieniawski and Emile 
Sauret at the third Cursaal Concert in Wiesbaden. (Who's Gura? 
Bravo, Gura! Glad on’t.—Dr BLInGE.) 

There is some talk of substituting next season at the Teatro 
Apollo, Rome, Massenet’s Hérodiade for Marchetti’s Don Giovanni 
d’ Austria, (Probably much of a muchness.—Dr Bu1peE.) 

The results of the Examinations of the Society of Arts for the 
present year show that 2,325 papers were worked in the various 
subjects, against 2,302 in 1879, 2,094 in 1878, and 1,776 in 1877. 
Examinations will henceforth be exclusively confined to Political 
Kconomy, Domestic Economy (Clothing, Cookery, Health, House- 
keeping, and Thrift), with Music. The Examination in the Practice 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music brought 272 candidates at the 
three following centres : Society’s House, London (153); Glasgow 
Association for the Higher Education of Women (90) ; Midland 
Institute, Birmingham (29). Nine only failed to pass. These Ex- 
aminations, commenced in 1879, will in future be held twice a year. 








In the Figaro of July 21st, a portion was printed of an alleged 
«“ interview ” by Mdme Nilsson with the correspondent of a New 
York paper, in which it was stated that Mr Mapleson had not 
even broached the subject of an engagement to her. I am re- 
quested by Mr Mapleson to state, and I am in a position on behalf 
of Mdme Nilsson to say, that there is not a word of truth in the 
statement by the New York newspaper in question. The subject 
of an American engagement has frequently been broached by Mr 
Mapleson, but Mdme Nilsson did not accept such offers ; though, 
I am informed, could she have gone to America at all this season, 
she would certainly have accepted the offer of Mr Mapleson. I 
can also say that the reports of the loss of Mdme Nilsson’s 
American fortune are very much exaggerated.—London Figaro, 
July 31st. 


Tux Op Paris Opgrs.—In the old Paris Operahouse as it 
existed in the memorable year 1789 there were five different 
kinds of boxes, the nature of which was indicated by a singular 
nomenclature. “ Kettledrum,” “Postchaises,” and “ Spittoons” 
explained in the first and last cases the situation of the occupants, 
in the intervening case the amount of the accommodation. Besides 
these, there were the Balcony and the Grand Tier. Prices were 
not then what they are now, and yet the Opera was a luxury 
which but few could afford. The books for the season of 1789 
have just been discovered, and their contents published. The 
Due de Choiseul had a kettledrum which cost him nearly £130 a 
year. The Duc d’Orleans paid double, but then his box was on 
the grand tier. The Princess de Lamballe had only a postchaise, 
which she had to share with Mdme de Genlis (they must have 
been an ill-assorted couple), and yet it cost her £100 a year. The 
Queen paid £300, and the two Ambassadors of Spain and Naples 
arranged between them the question of choice, and each contri- 
buted £60, The free list, though not quite suspended, was 
materially cut down. Thirty-two authors had free admissions. 
Grétry was one, Marmontel another, Favart another; about the 
remaining twenty-nine little now is known, Only eight musical 
critics were recognized ; but a lady and a gentleman were allowed 
free admission, “on account of the inconvenience they suffered 
from the Operahouse being next door.” The prima donna only 
got £350 a year, and the chief dancer £300—that dancer being 
Vestris. These figures are modest enough, and yet the close of a 
brilliant season exhibited but poor receipts, £11,466 12s. 7d., out 
of which everything had to be paid. Mr Gye’s treasury account 
must be far more satisfactory.—D. N. 

DrespEN.—Herr Lauterbach has been offered the ne of first 
Concertmeister at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, and professor of 
the violin in the Conservatory. In each instance he would succeed 
Hellmesberger, who retires on a pension. 

Beriin.—Malle Bianca Bianchi followed up her impersonation of 
Amina, at Kroll’s, by appearing in La Fille du Régiment and Lucia, 
and the attendance was larger on each successive night. Her suc- 
cess has undoubtedly been great, still, the Berliners are not 80 
ecstatic about her as the dwellers on the banks of the more or less 
blue Danube. They will not for a moment admit she is, even 


vocally, a Patti ora Lucca, Dramatically, they insist, she is not to 
be compared with either, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING. 


Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera! use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


‘VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI 


ce 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mort, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

““This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of ES benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised ond Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE: FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE., 
For invigorating and eh the pote, and removing affections of 


e thro: 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all tl.e 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Soid in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Onlonies. 

















Just Published. 


“THE IRRESISTIBLE QUADRILLES.” 
mposed by 
J. LOWICK HARRISON, 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
Words by Gorn Jonzs. Music by 


Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 


“ [SADORE.” Song. 


RicuarD Harvey. 
Regent Street, W. 





YRINCESS AND PAGE. Romanza. For the Pianoforte. 
By Ferpinanp Lupwia. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 

211, Regent Street, W. 
“One of the most graceful pieces for the pianoforte that has been issued by the 


musical press,” 

j L. WATTS’ admired Song, “THE LAST TIME,” 
41ie words by R. REECE, is published (price 3s.) by DuncaN Davison & Co., 
241, Regent Street, London, W.; where may be obtained, composed by M. L, 
Warts, ‘‘ Home to my Heart,” “* Ripple, gentle Stream,” ‘* Standing gazing over 
the Stream,” ‘The reason why,” and ‘ Shine on, fair Moon,” price 3s. eaci, 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 

“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 

Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G@. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: Duncan 

Davison & Oo.. 244, Regent Street, We 
NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 


Two STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment). 
No. 1. STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Esq.); 
No, 2, STUDY IN OOTAVES (dedicated to J. T, Carrodus, Esq,). Composed by 
Frank James Amor (of Salisbury). Price 4s, each, London: Duncan Davison 
& Co,, 214, Regent Street, W. 





“THE LAST TIME.” 








AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


RS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 

other similar instruments. ¢ 
OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 

have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 

splendid ruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
rices 


Prprinted lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracrurep py CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 





— Se 


+ 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROYED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application t> 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirab'e SELUCTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. Rimpautr. Price 1s, 6d, net. 
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NOW READY. 


A PIANOFORTE CATECHISM 
EDWIN M. LOTT. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SYDNEY SMITHS FOUR NEW PIECES. 

















BACCHANALE. SEMIRAMIDE. 
Price Four Shillings. FANTASIA ON ROSSINI’S OPERA. 
Price Four Shillings, 
VOIX DU CQUR. MENUET ROMANTIQUE, 
, (Played by the Composer at his last Recital at St James’s 
MELODIE. Hall with remarkable success.) 


Price Four Shillings. | Price Four Shillings. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 


NE W PIANOFORTE DUETS, 




















RIPPLES ON THE LAKE. Sketch sas es | TROISIEME TARENTELLE .. 
THOUGHTS OF HOME. Pensée maritime  -.. rs LA CARITA (Rossini) .. . te 
TITANIA. Caprice _ ... . 5s. | ZAMPA (Hérold’s Overture) Kes 68. 
BRIGHT HOURS. “Caprice rer a on es i ae 5s. 
_ ASHDOWN & PARRY'S: CATALOGUES OF MUSIC. 
Part 1. PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONIUM. | Part 4. VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, ORCHES- 
f » 2 VOCAL. | TRA, &c. 
» 3% HARP, CONCERTINA. » 5 FLUTE, CORNET, CLARIONET. 


Sent gratis and post-free to any part of the world. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY’S YELLOW CATALOGUE, 


Compiled expressly for the use-of the Trade, Profession, and Schools, comprises a selection of upwards of 
4,000 STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS. 


Among the Composers of Pianoforte Music will be found the names of Beethoven, Bach, Bertini, Chopin, Clementi, Czerny, 
Cram:r (John), Dussek, Handel, Hayda, Henselt, Hummel, Herz, Kalkbrenner, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Mozart, Scarlatti, 
Schubert, Schumann, Sc! hulhoff, Thalbe arg, Weber, &e. Among the Vocal—Bishop, Braham, Arne, Dibdin, Callcott, Shield, Horn, Purcell, 
Haydn, Moore, Mazzinghi, Handel, &e. 


Sent gratis and post-free to any part of the world. 
All 1 seyBontione for Trade Terms must contain card, circular, or reference. 





LONDON: “ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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